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THE OLD LABORER. 
F, W. FABER. 


I. 
Wuat end doth he fulfil ? 
He seems without a will, 
Stupid, unhelpful, helpless, age-worn man! 
He hath let the years pass ; 
He hath toiled and heard mass, 
Done what he could, and now does what he 
can, 


2. 
And this forsooth is all! 
A plant or animal 
Hath a more positive work to do than he ; 
Along his daily beat, 
Delighting in the heat, 
He crawls in sunshine which he does not see, 


3 
What doth God get from him? 
His very mind is dim, 
Too weak to love and too obtuse to fear. 
Is there glory in his strife? 
Is there meaning in his life? 
Can God hold such a thing-like person dear ? 


Peace! he is dying now; 
No light is on his brow; 
He makes no sign, but without sign departs. 
The poor die often so, 
And yet they long to go, 
To take to God their over-weighted hearts, 


5 
Born only to endure, 
The patient, passive poor 
Seem useful chiefly by their multitude ; 
For they are men who keep 
Their lives secret and deep ; 
Alas! the poor are seldom understood. 


6. 


The laborer that is gone 
Was childless and alone, 
As homeless as his Saviour was before him ; 
He told in no man’s ear 
His longing or his fear, 
Nor what he thought of life as it passed o’er 
him. 


7- 
He had so long been old 
His heart was close and cold, 

He had no love to take, no love to give: 
Men almost wished him dead ; 
’Twas best for him, they said ; 

?Twas such a weary sight to see him live, 


8 


He walked with painful stoop, 
As if life made him droop, 
And care had fastened fetters round his feet ; 
He saw no bright blue sky, 
Except what met his eye 
Reflected from the rain-pools in the street. 
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To whom was he of good ? 
He slept and he took food, 
He used the earth and air and kindled fire ; 
He bore to take relief, 
Less as a right than grief : 
To what might such a soul as his aspire ? 


10. 
His iaexpressive eye 
Peered round him vacantly, 
As if whate’er he did he would be chidden ; 
He seemed a mere growth of earth ; 
Yet even he had mirth, 


As the great angels have, untold and hidden. 


Il. 


Alway his downcast eye 
Was laughing silently, 
As if he found some jubilee in thinking ; 
For his one thought was God, 
In that one thought he abode, 
Forever in that thought more deeply sinking. 


12, 
Thus did he live his life, 
A kind of passive strife, 
Upon the God within his heart relying ; 
Men left him a!l alone, 
Because he was unknown, 
But he heard the angels sing when he was 
dying. 


13. 
God judges by a light 
Which baffles mortal sight, 
And the useless-seeming man the crown hath 
won ; 
In his vast world above, 
A broader world of love, 
God hath some grand employment for his son. 





THE EARTH-SPIRIT. 


So at the whirring loom of time work I, 
And the garment of life weave for Dey. 
AUST. 


THE river comes from the mountains 
And flows to the mighty sea, 

And, moved by its calm, strong current, 
The mills whirr ceaselessly. 


The shuttles hum and clatter, 
And, darting to and fro, 

Weave, in their constant motion, 
The fabric as they go. 


So the calm, strong life around us 
Moves the busy lives we see, 
That bear the woof of duty 
Through the warp of eternity. 
W. P. As 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
NEGRO SLAVERY UNDER ENGLISH RULE.* 


BY FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 


ABUNDANT experience has established 
in the cultivated men of Europe, as testi- 
fied in European literature, the conviction 
that a fixed system of slavery is a deadly 
plague-spot in any national institution. 
Notoriously, it is fatally demoralizing to 
the masters, and inevitably oppressive to 
the slaves. From an industrial aspect it 
is intensely wasteful ; and by dishonoring 
labor, it propagates idleness and vice 
among poor freemen. Through the dan- 


ger of insurrections it also conduces to 


military weakness. Notwithstanding the 
attempts in the American Union at a phil- 
osophic defence of the cruel and ruinous 
system but lately dominant there, and the 
deplorable support given to them in En- 
gland by one eminent man of letters, we 
can happily say that the vile and hateful 
institution is now thoroughly condemned 
by the collective European intellect. 

But unhappily English colonists and 
seamen in large numbers are unversed in 
our higher literature, are ignorant of past 
history, and, when out of reach of English 
law, are very apt to reconstruct both law 
and morals for themselves. In many of 
our colonies, as in the Mauritius and in 
Queensland, local laws are made which 
reduce Chinese immigrants to a state 
closely similar to slavery. In the English 
West Indies nothing but the strong hand 
of the home government stops the impor- 
tation of coolies to be converted into vir- 
tual slaves; and the temper shown by the 
whites of the Cape Colony towards the 
native Kafirs and Hottentots is anything 
but assuring. It is but a little while ago 
since the excellent and humane Commo- 
dore Goodenough was killed on one island 
of the Pacific, and Bishop Patteson on an- 
other, because English merchant ships had 
carried natives away by fraud or violence. 
Fiji has narrowly been rescued from such 
lawless treatment, and Sir Alexander Gor- 
don, the governor, without very ample and 


* Stavery and Freedom in the British West In- 
dies. By Charles Buxton, M.P. Longmans. 1860. 

The Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

The Slave Colonies of Great Britain. Hatchard 
and Son, 1826, second edition. 
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exceptional powers, would be quite unable 
to suppress our buccaneers, who with the 
arts of high civilization and the enterprise 
of capital unite gross and heartless brutal- 
ity. Unless knowledge in the English 
public reinforce our government, which is 
always so overworked as to lean towards 
evil laxity, the British colonies are likely 
to use their early freedom in this pernicious 
direction. But (so many are the novelties 
and distractions of English politics) our 
young people in tens of thousands are 
totally ignorant of the history of negro 
slavery. Even those who cannot at all be 
called uneducated easily believe bold asser- 
tions — such as, that the liberation of 
West Indian slaves was an unfortunate 
mistake anda failure ; that the anti-slavery 
party ought to have aimed at gradual abo- 
lition and did not; that they were fanatics; 
that the islands have never been so pros- 
perous since the emancipation; and that 
as slaves the blacks were better off and 
better behaved than now. So widespread 
is ignorance of this great and melancholy 
history in the younger generation, that it 
is believed a retrospect in moderate com- 
pass may be timely and acceptable. 

The first matter perhaps on which a 
distinct understanding is desirable, is the 
legal aspect of the slave trade and of 
slavery. The one and the other were 
from the beginning utterly illegal, and only 
gained a show of legality through the 
malversations and neglects of executive 
officers, whose real duty was to denounce 
the system and suppress it wherever it lay 
in their power. The position of the En- 
glish king and his chief ministers was in 
early days somewhat difficult, and a few 
words may be not amiss on this head. 
The power of Queen Elizabeth by sea was 
very puny in comparison to that of Spain; 
the supplies of her exchequer scant.- She 
rejoiced in the exploits of individual sea- 
captains, with little inquiry as to the legality 
of their proceedings, whether towards 
Spaniards or Africans. The English 
slave trade, in fact, began with Sir John 
Hawkins in the year 1562. He had ob- 
tained leave from the queen to carry Afri- 
cans to America with their own free con- 
sent; but he forced them on board his 
ships not without slaughter, and escaped 
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without punishment; nay, a few years 
later, received high honor from the queen. 
When Virginia attained a fixed condition 
as a colony — scarcely before 1615, in 
which year fifty acres of land were as- 
signed to every emigrant and his heirs — 
the cultivation of tobacco instantly fol- 
lowed. Five years later a Dutch ship 
brought a cargo of negroes from the coast 
of Africa, whom the Virginians (a mixed 
body of very low morals) joyfully received 
as slaves. But neither the slave trade nor 
slavery had any legal sanction. King 
James was always in debt, and far too 
much occupied with his own miserable 
pleasures to care about such a peccadillo, 
though in granting a new constitution . for 
Virginia he reserved a veto to their laws 
for the court in England. Under James I. 
and Charles I. the English Parliament was 
helpless, and the slavery once introduced 
became chronic; children and grandchil- 
dren were born in slavery, and the system 
spread to our new colonies on the conti- 
nent. Of the West Indian islands, most 
were occupied, and slavery introduced, by 
other European nations before us, so that 
England, in conquering them, found slavery 
existing. 

No sooner had we got free from struggle 
against the Stuarts than King William 
III. involved us in Continental war. Our 
growing maritime power sufficed to enforce 
anything upon the colonies on which the 
Parliament was bent; but the mass of the 
people knew little about the negroes, and 
the religion of Protestants, being con- 
structed too much on the mere letter of 
the Bible, was not at all shocked by the 
idea of slavery. It was otherwise with the 
slave trade. Man-stealing is denounced 
by name in the New Testament as an 
odious wickedness, and common sense 
taught every one that to hunt and capture 
Africans for slaves or to buy them of the 
captors was as gross and indefensible a 
cruelty as if Algerines were to land on our 
coasts and carry Englishmen into slavery 
— a lot which did befall some of our sea- 
men when intercepted by these pirates. 
Brydges, in his “ History of Jamaica,” tells 
us that as many as seventy thousand slaves 
were imported into that island during the 
ten years, 1751-1760. It is a popular 








error to suppose that Parliament passed a 
law to legalize the slave trade —an error 
propagated by the violent and unscrupulous 
men who engaged init. But the law which 
undertook to “regulate the trade of Af- 
rica” (23d of George II.) added a strict 
prohibition, under penalties, against taking 
on board or carrying away any African 
“by force or fraud.” Fraud and violence 
were freely used ; but the colonial authori- 
ties winked at it. The home ministry 
perhaps had no “official information ;” 
and even in this century we know that the 
president of the Board of Control and the 
chairman of the Hon. East India Company 
professed in Parliament profound igno- 
rance and disbelief of what was notorious 
to the missionaries and indigo-planters, 
that the revenue over the greater part of 
India was collected by torture, Each 
ministry in turn coveted the support of as 
many “interests ” as possible, and dreaded 
to make any great “interest” its enemy. 
How soon “the planting interest” be- 
came powerful it is hard to say, but it is 
certain that in the middle of the last cen- 
tury they were a compact political body, 
and that there was a permanent conni- 
vance on the part of the British ministries, 
who did not choose to risk incurring the 
planters’ enmity. Besides, since the crown 
had reserved for itself a veto on colonial 
legislation, which abounded with acts as- 
suming slavery as legal, and with severe 
enforcements on the oppressed victims, all 
the ministries in succession implicated 
themselves in the guilt by not advising the 
sovereign to use the veto. Moreover, as 
time went on, the English crown had 
slave colonies of its own, in which was no 
colonial legislature. These were counted 
as four, viz. two in Guiana (Demerara and 
Berbice), St. Lucia, and Trinidad. The 
Cape and the Mauritius were soon added. 
Thus while no Parliamentary sanction 
was given to the slave trade or to slavery 
(further than the careless use of the word 
slave, perhaps by the cunning amendment 
of planters sitting in the House), the ex- 
ecutive government both at home and in 
the colonies treacherously and by /achesse 
established it in fact, though this could not 
make it legal. Americans of the Southern 
States have often reproached England witk 

















“forcing slavery upon them.” It is very 
certain that they were glad to be “ forced ;” 
but their plea suggests that some of our 
ministries went beyond connivance, and 
actually promoted the pernicious and hor- 
rible institution. One glaring fact may 
here be pointed at, as showing against 
what a power in Parliament itself an En- 
glish ministry had to struggle in the first 
quarter of this century. St. Domingo or 
Hayti had effected its actual liberation 
from France, but was often threatened by 
the French arms. During our many wars 
with France or Spain, we had zealously 
seized Canada and Acadia on the conti- 
nent, and among islands the Mauritius, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Trin- 
idad, yet we rejected all the overtures of 
free Hayti, and would in no way acknowl- 
edge her independence. The Haytians 
were ready to make every concession for 
the advantage of our commerce and our 
acknowledgment; many said they would 
have even adopted our language; but to 
their earnest entreaties for friendship we 
replied by an act of Parliament which 
prohibited all intercourse between Hayti 
and Jamaica! When Mr. Canning recog- 
nized the independence of Spanish Ameri- 
ca, no mention was made of Hayti, which 
at last was in consequence forced to com- 
promise with France. As late as 1825 an 
act was passed declaring the forfeiture of 
any British ship, with its cargo, which 
should sail from Jamaica to St. Domingo 
or from St. Domingo to Jamaica, and for- 
bidding any foreign ship that had touched 
at St. Domingo to enter any port of Ja- 
maica. So powerful was West India sen- 
timent in both Houses of Parliament! 
Yet the planters never dared to try to ob- 
tain any act that should directly legitimate 
slavery. 

The American lawyers who wrote and 
spoke in the interest of the slaveholders 
were well aware that slavery rested on no 
other basis than custom and local law. 
Henry Clay, in 1839, summed up the argu- 
ment thus: “ Two hundred years of legis- 
lation have sanctified (!) and sanctioned 
negro slaves as preperty.” But no early 
American colony passed any enactment to 
originate the relation of master and slave; 
they did but assume the relation and make 
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laws to secure or regulate it. No slave- 
holder was able to prove in court that a 
particular man or woman was his slave ac- 
cording tolaw. Hence Mr. Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, when the Fugitive Slave Bill was 
pending, resisted the claim of trial by jury, 
because it would bring up the question of 
the legality of slavery, w/ich (he said) 
it would be impossible to prove! On this 
ground, Congress struck out the jury trial ! 

When the question came on in the Brit- 
ish Parliament concerning the slave trade, 
Mr. Pitt cited the act (23 George II.), and 
insisted that it was a direct prohibition 
of the slave trade in the fact that it pro- 
hibited fraud and violence; and it grad- 
ually become impossible to hold any other 
view. Mr. Canning, in 1799, signalized 
himself by his usual eloqueuce, of which 
some sentences must be here recorded: 
“Trust not the masters of slaves in legisla- 
tion for slavery. However specious their 
laws may appear, depend upon it they 
must be ineffectual in their operation. It 
is in the nature of things that they should 
be so. Let then the British House of 
Commons do their part themselves. Let 
them not delegate the trust of doing it to 
those who cannot execute that trust fairly. 
Let the evil be remedied by an assembly 
of: freemen, by the government of a free 
people, not by the masters of slaves. 
Their laws can never reach the evil. 
There is something in the nature of abso- 
lute authority, in the relation between 
master and slave, which makes despotism 
in all cases and in all circumstances an in- 
competent and unsure executor even of its 
own provisions in favor of the object of 
its power.” Of course, this presumed 
that the masters did not wish to get rid 
of their despotism. Mr. Canning knew 
the West Indies too well. His words were 
sadly justified in the sequel. Yet it was 
not given to the Tory party to abolish even 
the slave trade. The West Indian inter- 
est was to them then nearly what the pub- 
lican interest is now. Mr. Pitt died in 
January 1806, broken-hearted by the suc- 
cesses of Napoleon, and Lord Grenville 
succeeded him as prime minister, with Fox 
(ever the advocate of peace) as foreign 
secretary, who, in June, moved a resolu- 
tion against the slave trade. But he was 
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already in very bad health, and died after 
being in office eight months. “ Two 
things,” he said on his death-bed, “I wish 
to see accomplished: peace with Europe, 
and the abolition of the slave trade ; but of 
the two, 7 wish more the latter.” He had 
to bequeath the completion of this work 
to his successors. Lord Grey (then Lord 
Howick) passed the bill triumphantly 
through the Commons, and Lord Grenville 
with difficulty carried it to a final issue on 
the 25th of March, 1807, a few minutes 
before the ministers resigned disgusted 
with the king’s obstinacy concerning the 
Catholics. Next year the United States 
declared the slave trade to be Jiracy, 
herein going beyond England in severity. 

The agitation against the slave trade, 
carried on in Parliament by the eloquence 
of Wilberforce, and aided by the learning 
and zeal of many eminent talents, was a 
great enlightenment to England; but it 
was not the first step towards emancipa- 
tion. Ai first-rate judicial sentence had 
already pronounced against slavery: which 
was the more remarkable and the more 
important, since English judges in general, 
as other civil officials, had indirectly sanc- 
tioned the institution. Under the circum- 
stances it was to be expected. In the col- 
onies where slavery existed, every man of 
importance held slaves; the income of all 
the educated classes depended on slavery. 
The very men appointed as protectors of 
slaves were generally slaveholders, and the 
judges as well as the clergy were impli- 
cated in the same interest. When the 
colonial lawyers and judges recognized 
slaves as property, and their documents 
were produced in an English court, where 
no advocate stood up to protest in the in- 
terest of the blacks that men and women 
were not and could not be property, no one 
could expect an English judge to open 
this question of himself. As he could not 
effect the freedom of the human beings 
called “ property,” he would seem to him- 
self to be injuring a white person with no 
benefit to the blacks. In the result the 
slave-owners were able to claim that their 
right of property in slaves had been again 
and again acknowledged by English judges. 
Yet, as hinted above, a critical case had 
already occurred, which deserves here spe- 
cial detail. 

A planter brought to London a slave 
called James Somerset, in 1772, and when 
he fell ill, inhumanly turned him out of 
doors. Mr. Granville Sharp, a_philan- 
thropic barrister, found him in the street, 
placed him in a hospital where he recov- 
ered his health, and then got him a situa- 





tion as a servant. Two years after, his 
old master arrested and imprisoned him 
as a runaway slave. Mr. Sharp brought 
the case before the lord mayor, who or- 
dered Somerset to be set at liberty. But 
the master seized him violently in pres- 
ence of the lord mayor and Mr. Sharp; 
on which the latter brought an action 
against the master for assault. The ques- 
tion of law was finally referred to the 
twelve judges, in February and May of 
that year, who decided unanimously that 
no man can be accounted a slave on En- 
glish territory. This decision is often 
quoted, as though the soz/ of Great Britain 
made a slave free ; but that is a legal fic- 
tion. Evidently it is only when a slave 
(so-called) comes within the reach of an 
English court that his freedom is declared. 
At that time the American colonies were 
beginning their quarrel with Great Britain, 
but had not renounced allegiance. All the 
colonies were subject to the common law of 
England; and if in Virginia and Jamaica 
there had been a judge as upright and able 
as Lord Mansfield and a philanthropist as 
zealous as Granville Sharp, it would seem 
that slavery might have been dissolved by 
a few judicial trials. 

This decision was of vast importance in 
opening the eyes of the British public to 
the essential illegality of a system morally 
soiniquitous. Honest, plain men were em- 
boldened to look to the bottom of the case, 
when the shield and screen of law was re- 
moved. What if Parliament were to enact 
that in some county in England five per- 
sons out of six should become the property 
of the sixth, just as horses and cows are, 
and that the progeny forever of these 
thus enslaved should be slaves? Would 
it be within the competence of Parliament 
so to vote? Or if by mere violence a part 
of the community were enslaved to an- 
other party, and Parliament and the courts 
were infamously to connive at it, would 
custom ever make the iniquity equitable, 
and vest in the violent oppressors a right 
of compensation when no longer allowed 
to defraud men of their dearest natural 
rights? Every freeman who justified insur- 
rection against royal tyranny was necessa- 
rily led to justify slave insurrection against 
their masters, however he might shudder 
at possible fierce retaliation for past inju- 
ries. Thus the mental revolution of En- 
gland was begun, and in spite of the 
distraction of two dreadful wars—or we 
may say three—against the American 
colonists, against the French republic, 
and, after the short peace of Amiens, 
against Napoleon I., the movement was at 
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length carried to completion. But the in- 
terval between the decision concerning 
James Somerset and the act of 1833 which 
emancipated the slaves, just exceeded half 
acentury. This largely depended on the 
vicious implication of the English ministry 
in the system. 

Most of the colonies had independent 
local legislatures, and the apparent power 
of the British ministry was limited to veto- 
ing their acts. Not but that they generally 
stood in such awe of insurrection that a 
force of British soldiers was needful to 
them, which force any ministry could with- 
draw if they were contumacious. But they 
made sure that no ministry would dare to 
expose them to possible massacre ; inso- 
much that the Jamaica legislature, in a 
pet, threatened to send the English sol- 
diers home. In every practical sense the 
power of our. ministers was certainly lim- 
ited in striving against the desperate mis- 
chief which the connivance of their prede- 
cessors had established. But there was 
one recently acquired colony in which the 
power of the crown was not restricted — 
Trinidad, a considerable island, ninety 
miles long, fifty broad, opposite the mouths 
of the Orinoco. It belonged first to the 
Spaniards, then to the French, and was 
captured by Abercrombie so late as 1797 
Mr. Pitt was then in full power. A glori- 
ous opportunity was offered to this advo- 
cate of freedom to annihilate slavery in 
Trinidad; but apparently he had not the 
heart to carry out his own principles, even 
where he had no need to court votes. He 
was probably as afraid to encounter the 
ill-will of the West Indian planters, as Mr. 
Lincoln to meet the frown of Kentucky. 
Not only was this precious opportunity 
lost, but the ministry were put afresh into 
the very evil position of themselves ac- 
knowledging, regulating, and establishing 
slavery in an island where neither the 
English Parliament nor any old routine 
hampered them. This false position they 
bequeathed as an evil legacy to their suc- 
cessors. Those who were themselves 
“ regulating ” a strictly illegal inhumanity 
in Trinidad and Guiana, could do nothing 
but seek to regulate and soften it in the 
other colonies. To declare for freedom 
was to condemn their predecesssors, and 
some of themselves. Thus they were (so 
to say) constrained to justify slavery as 
such, to censure only any extremes of cru- 
elty, and to maintain that the master had 
earned by the long custom of fraud and 
oppression a right to compensation (just as 
did Mr. Bruce, now Lord Aberdare, con- 
cerning the publicans—the renewal of 





their licenses by negligent routine had 
given them a moral right to continued 
renewal !)— and these ministers were to 
conduct the process by which alone free- 
dom could be established. A most un- 
promising conjuncture ! 

To these difficulties of the position was 
added a religious controversy. It could 
not be pretended that either the Old or 
New Testament forbade slavery as a na- 
tional institution; it was a manifest fact 
that Paul exhorted slaves to obey their 
masters, “as service to Christ; ” nay, that 
he sent back the fugitive slave Onesimus 
to his Christian master Philemon, and did 
not command the master to enfranchise 
the slave, nor to pay up all the wages of 
which he had defrauded him, but content- 
ed himself with begging forgiveness for 
the slave if fe had stolen anything, 
and urging his reception as a brother 
in Christ, since Paul had converted 
him. Liberal interpreters may give excel- 
lent reasons why the conduct of the apostle 
cannot be a law of life. But of course the 
slave-owners, both in the West Indies and 
on the American continent, triumphantly 
claimed the great apostle as on their side ; 
and, what is remarkable, they carried with 
them in their advocacy of “the letter 
which killeth” (to use St. Paul’s own 
words) not the ignorant vulgar, but the 
more educated and refined, who ought to 
have discerned the broad principles of jus- 
tice and morality preached by the apostle 
as paramount over isolated texts and detail 
of conduct. It cannot be doubted that 
sympathy with wealth and aristocracy was 
the cause: thus the more accomplished 
clergy of the Episcopal churches became 
apologists or advocates of slavery, while 
the less educated Nonconformists stood up 
for freedom and right. Yet each party 
claimed the Bible as on its side. In 
Jamaica, by far the largest of our West 
Indian islands, there was already a bishop, 
and itis only too clear that he drew his 
inspiration from the planters. What is 
more deplorable, our bishops in the House 
of Lords were never on the right side. In 
1852 Sir George Stephen, writing a short 
retrospect, observes that reformers in En- 
gland had one advantage over the Ameri- 
can Union—namely, in titled leaders. 
“ Royalty lent us countenance in the per- 
son of William, Duke of Gloucester ; Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Grenville, Lord Grey, 
and many peers of minor note gave their 
unqalified support. The bishops —no! 
the less we say of their Right Reverend 
Lordships in connection with slavery the 
better.” John Wesley had seen slavery in 











America, and called it the sum of all vil- 
lanies. The Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Independents, and the Episcopal Low 
Church (to which Wilberforce belonged), 
and eminently the Quakers, were zealous 
for freedom, and chiefly from these re/ig- 
zous circles the mass of our abolitionists 
came, despite of Onesimus. Zeal for mis- 
sions arose chiefly from the same ranks. 
The High Church in the colonies desired 
to be on pleasant terms with the colonists, 
and succeeded; but the Nonconformist 
missionaries were always on very unpleas- 
ant terms with them. It could not be 
hidden from the planters that these mis- 
sionaries pitied the sufferings of the slaves, 
and were trusted by them; out of whicha 
belief arose that they fostered disaffection, 
and ran as close as they dared to stirring 
up resistance. In every insurrection the 
white men, through panic, became fero- 
cious and uncontrolled. The home author- 
ities never knew how to deal with an 
insurrection; for while they dared not 
justify it, their consciences did not con- 
demn it, and they abhorred the indiscrimi- 
nate cruelty of the planters or their agents. 
Two outrages against missionaries excited 
violent indignation in England. The one 
was the destruction of a Methodist chapel 
in Barbadoes, as a part of the persecution 
of the missionaries. This was about 1825. 
The white population of all orders were 
guilty. The magistrates exulted in the 
outrage, some of them were said to have 
taken partinit. When Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Fowell) Buxton brought the matter before 
Parliament, Mr. Canning, as ministerial 
leader in the Commons, reprobated the 
conduct of the whites most severely, and 
moved a vote of address to the crown 
(which was unanimously adopted by the 
House) assuring his Majesty of their read- 
iness to concur in every measure needed 
for securing ample protection and religious 
toleration in all his Majesty’s dominions. 
Yet no white man was punished or cen- 
sured, though in 1816, when there was an 
insurrection of the blacks, numbers were 
massacred in cold blood. 

The other outrage was in Demerara 
during the panic of an insurrection, Octo- 
ber 1823, against the Rev. John Smith, a 
missionary from the Congregationalists 
(London Missionary Society). In time of 
actual peace he was tried, not by a jury, 
but by a court-martial at the drum-head, 
and condemned to death as having incited 
the slaves to an insurrection — an entirely 
false charge. They did not dare to exe- 
cute their own sentence, but they threw 
him into a hot and pestilential prison, — 
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treatment of which he died before the freé 
ardon from England was able to reach 

im. A burst of indignation had come 
from this country, Churchmen and Non- 
conformists uniting to demand justice; yet 
Mr. Brougham’s motion in the Commons 
concerning it was voted down, as the min- 
istry would not break with the planting 
interest. 

Yet in a circular from the government, 
attributed to Mr. Canning, “ mitigating 
measures ” were recommended to the col- 
onies, such as might prepare the negroes 
for freedom. Especially the discontinu- 
ance of flogging females was urged.: The 
last proposal was discussed in each colony 
separately, and voted down in every one. 
Young lads were set to whip their own sis- 
ters. Mr. Charles Buxton gives an ex- 
tract from a Jamaica newspaper, to show 
how the planters of that island received 
these mild and very partial recommenda- 
tions of the home government (Famaica 
Fournal, June 28, 1823): “We will pray 
the Imperial Parliament to amend their 
origin, which is bribery; to cleanse their 
consciences, which are corrupt; to throw 
off their disguise, which is hypocrisy; to 
break with their false allies, who are the 
saints ; and finally, to banish from among 
them all the purchased rogues, who are 
three-fourths of their number.” The ex- 
cessive cruelty with which the whip was 
often used, could not be kept secret; but 
from the nature of the case, it was easy to 
reply that any facts aftested were excep- 
tional. In the crown colonies an overseer 
was allowed at his own discretion to inflict 
twenty-five lashes (each lash generally 
drawing blood) on any negro, male or fe- 
male; in the other colonies thirty-nine 
lashes were allowed. The evidence be- 
came worse and worse, the more it was 
inquired into; the papers laid before Par- 
liament in 1824 were full of frightful de- 
tails. Mr. Charles Buxton, in his excel- 
lent little book, observes that according to 
the sworn returns from the four crown 
colonies, there were 68,921 floggings in the 
two years 1828-29; and according to gen- 
eral report, the full legal number of stripes 
was ofdinarily inflicted. But what could 
not be explained away, was the awful fact 
of the dying off of the population. This 
is only to be expected where eighteen 
hours of work are exacted in the sugar 
harvest. However, in eleven islands, 
which also sent returns, the slaves de- 
creased in twelve years from 558,194 to 
497,975. Everywhere, we now know, field 
labor thus destroys a slave population 
which is not recruited by a slave trade. 

















Meanwhile the popular movement was 
becomingirresistible. From 1772 onward, 
Granvilie Sharp had continued to exert 
himself, and in 1787 became chairman of 
acommittee of twelve persons, the nucleus 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. All but two 
were Quakers. Sharp began the colony of 
Sierra Leone at his own expense, by send- 
ing thither a number of negroes whom he 
met in the streets of London. Till his 
death in 1813 he continued such philan- 
thropic action. But the society thus 
formed was soon strengthened by eminent 
and zealous coadjutors. The names of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, Lushington, 
Denman, Mackintosh, Stephen, Zachary 
Macaulay (editor of the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter), Henry Brougham, live in honored 
memory. Sir William Dolben began with 
the claim that the slave trade should be 
“regulated and conducted with human- 
ity”! On approaching the problem prac- 
tically it was soon found that nothing but 
total prohibition could succeed. So it is, 
when avarice and wealth have organized 
any huge scheme of mischief. The same 
thing was experienced in “regulating” 
slavery, simply because the masters were 
adverse. But here, for a little while, the 
Spanish colonies, it seems, held out to us 
a false light. 

These colonies had been formed under 
a monarchy practically absolute. The 
marvellous and execrable enormities of 
such men as Cortes and Pizarro had pre- 
sented the kings of Spain with transat- 
lantic dominions; but Charles V. rather 
shuddered at Cortes, and felt no gratitude 
fora valor which so little respected roy- 
alty. By his laws of the Indies he sin- 
cerely intended to protect the unfortunate 
native Americans who had become his 
subjects, and the stronger African race 
imported to fill their places. The royal 
power did effectually prevent the chronic 
slavery under Spain from ever being so 
bad as under freer states — England and 
Holland. One very important point alone 
shall here be noticed. To this day in 
Cuba, the nobler parent determines the 
rank of the offspring: the child of a free- 
man is free, though the mother be a slave. 
One might have thought that national 
pride would have claimed the same privi- 
lege for the children of an Englishman. 
But terrible to say, with us avarice over- 
powered both parental instinct and per- 
sonal pride; our colonists decreed that in 
the case of mixed blood the children were 
all slaves. Thus the male profligacy, 
which tended to advance freedom in the 
Spanish colonies, tended in ours to multi- 
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ply slavery in its most hateful and demor- 
alizing form. A man’s own children be- 
came his slaves —his caf¢t/e, and could be 
seized for his debts; his beautiful daugh- 
ters might be sold as articles of voluptu- 
ousness. As an old overseer in Louisiana 
said to Mr. Olmsted, “ There is not an 
estate here, but the grandchildren of a 
former proprietor are whipped on the 
field.” Butin the Spanish colonies, des- 
pite of plentiful cruelties where men were 
despots, the sentiment was far better than 
in ours, and there was no enmity against 
color. Hence, as soon as they attained 
liberation from Spain, the problem of 
emancipation was started by themselves, 
and solved differently in different colonies. 
One method was, to allow to the slave one 
day in the week as his own (in addition to 
any previous arrangement), and to fix a 
maximum for his price ; then to enact, that 
when he could earn and pay a fifth part of 
his price, he should have a right to buy a 
second day free, leaving only four days in 
the week for his master. Thus an active 
and strong man bought first his own free- 
dom, and afterwards that of his wife, and 
one helped another. In a climate where 
wants are few and the crops abundant, the 
slaves so rejoiced in the process of self- 
liberation, as not to brood over the injus- 
tice which withheld immediate unbought 
freedom. A second method was to de- 
clare all children born after a certain day 
to be free ; or, indeed, both methods might 
be combined. The practical result was, 
that, in one way or other, all the Spanish 
colonies got rid of slavery. Mexico, which 
had an arduous struggle against Spain, 
and scarcely established a firm government 
until 1824, immediately proceeded to abol- 
ish caste and slavery, and effected the 
latter finally in 1829. Reports of the pro- 
ceedings in the Spanish colonies, no doubt, 
reached the English ministers, although 
neither by commerce nor by politics was 
there for a while any regular connection 
with them. Hence arose various schemes 
for gradual emancipation. The simplest 
and most plausible was to decree freedom 
for all children born after a certain day. 
This very measure was proposed by Lord 
Melville in the beginning of the century, 
but he did not succeed in carrying it, and 
apparently it was not renewed; yet it is 
evident that the ministry from 1820 on- 
ward were bent upon some gradual form 
of emancipation, which should save the 
interests of the planters, and be in harmony 
with the principles and action of their pre- 
decessors. They did not understand, that 
when masters desire freedom for their 











slaves, many modes are open which will 
give mutual satisfaction; but that when 
the masters stubbornly resist, then only 
one method can succeed —total and im- 
mediate freedom, followed by regulations 
which make the freedmen socially, indus- 
trially, and politically independent of the 
master’s resentment. The more the min- 
isters exerted themselves to “regulate” 
the slavery, the more bitter and violent 
did the planters or their substitutes be- 
come. Those who now say that the free- 
dom ought to have been graduated, and 
that immediate emancipation was fanatical, 
simply show their total ignorance of the 
history — their folly and presumption. 

Sir Fowell Buxton had become in Par- 
liament the avowed leader of the Abo- 
litionists, when Mr. Wilberforce, through 
growing infirmities, withdrew from public 
life. On May 15, 1823, he brought forward 
a motion that “slavery ought to be grad- 
ually abolished” (so little of obstinate 
fanaticism was there in the Abolitionists) ; 
but the ministry was frightened at being 
pledged to anything, and put forward Mr. 
Canning (an eloquent speaker for freedom) 
to oppose Mr. Buxton. Yet his “ amend- 
ment” was nearly to the same effect. The 
matter was to be left in the hands of the 
ministry, but the House was to profess its 
anxiety for emancipation at the earliest 
moment compatible with the welfare of 
the slaves themselves (!) and the pecuniary 
interests of the planters. Mr. Canning 
plausibly stated, that “in the colonies the 
British Constitution was not in full play.” 
The ministry, in fact, did not know how to 
enforce the ordinary rights of free negroes. 
But his liberal intentions were believed to 
be so sincere, that it was thought wiser by 
the Abolitionists to trust him, and hope 
for the best. No one had attributed to 
the Tory ministries of this century any su- 
periority of talent. Mr. Canning was their 
only brilliant man; but many of them were 
highly respectable and worthy in private 
life, and were sincerely shocked that hu- 
man beings should be deprived of the 
most elementary rights, and have no secu- 
rity against fantastic cruelties. The most 
despotically inclined of them, Lord Castle- 
reagh, was driven to self-destruction in 
1822 by a creditable sensitiveness that his 
Continental policy had issued in nothing 
but mischief to Italy and Sicily, with the 
near prospect ot the undoing of English 
work in Spain. The death of Lord Castle- 
reagh (who had very recently become 
Marquis of Londonderry) was just in time 
to stop Mr. Canning from sailing to India 
as governor-general, and installed him as 
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foreign secretary. Though he could not 
save the constitution of Spain from the 
armies of France, while the Spanish king 
was treacherous, with Russia and Austria 
as allies in reserve, yet he sent a little 
army into Portugal, and told the combined 
sovereigns, in the hearing of Europe, that 
England by the stamp of her foot could 
raise up war against them in the heart of 
their own kingdoms. He likewise ac- 
knowledged the independence of the Span- 
ish American colonies, all favorable to 
negro freedom, by which act (as he incau- 
tiously boasted) he “called into existence 
a new world to redress the balance of the 
old.” He also successfully instigated 
President Monroe to issue the celebrated 
declaration, that the American Union 
could not be unconcerned at any attempt 
of European monarchy to establish itself 
on that side of the Atlantic. In short, 
this year 1823 was the first severance of 
England from the despotic Continental 
policy; it sent a throb of pride and confi- 
dence through the nation, and was a potent 
reinforcement of free sentiment in the 
ranks of the English gentry. Lord Sid- 
mouth, Lord:Bathurst, Sir George Murray, 
Mr. Huskisson, and of younger men Mr. 
Peel and Lord Palmerston, were all scan- 
dalized by the details which the govern- 
ment received of West Indian cruelties, 
which not only went unpunished, but did 
not lower the credit and honor of the per- 
petrators. 

To rehearse the “dreadful accounts of 
intense cruelty and harassing miseries re- 
vealed to the colonial secretaries in official 
documents, would require many painful 
pages. Different colonies differed in de- 
gree of atrocity, yet everything seemed 
possible everywhere, and prevention or 
redress nowhere. Starvation and flogging 
were quite ordinary; but far more ex- 
quisite cruelties passed unreproved. The 
planters in the Bahamas, in reply to the 
circular of his Majesty’s colonial minister, 
passed acts to amend their slave laws and 
improve the condition of the free colored 
people ; but when their new code reached 
Lord Bathurst (1824), he pronounced the 
injustice of many of the enactments to be 
so manifest, that he “ assured himself ” the 
colonial legislature would remove them. 
But that legislature replied by impugning 
the English suggestions as injurious to 
them, and avowed that “a strong sense of 
the great impolicy and absolute danger of 
change compelled them to refuse to alter 
their laws any farther.” 

In Barbadoes, Mr. Moe, speaker of the 
Assembly, in transmitting their new corle 




















to England, called it “a splendid work, 
which would endear their remembrance to 
posterity ;” but Lord Bathurst was highly 
dissatisfied with the new code. Yet Ja- 
maica and Demerara, with the Mauritius, 
seem cn the whole to have been the worst 
colonies. The missionary Smith well 
earned his murder from the planters by 
his plain remonstranees against the cruel 
treatment of slaves. “If it be asked,” 
said he, “ are there not authorities to whom 
the injured slaves can appeal for redress? 
Yes; but many of these are owners of 
plantations, and perhaps allow their man 
agers to practise the same abuses. It 
would seem that some of them consider 
it a greater crime in the negroes to com- 
plain of their wrongs, than in the master 
to inflict them. The complainants are 
almost sure to be flogged, and frequently 
before the complaint is investigated, unless 
indeed listening to the master be called 
investigation. But even where the justice 
of the complaint is undeniable, the result 
is often such that the negroes cannot tell 
whether the law is made to protect the 
oppressed or to indemnify the oppressor.” 
No wonder that the planters did not like 
missionaries! The Rev. Mr. Austin of 
Demerara, a respected clergyman, who 
was made a member of the court of in- 
quiry concerning the insurrection, attested 
that the instructions given to the negroes 
by Mr. Smith had eminently tended to 
prevent bloodshed; indeed, had actually 
saved the lives of men who were now seek- 
ing Mr. Smith’s life. Yet, on the whole, 
the judgment of Mr. Knibb, a Baptist mis- 
sionary in Jamaica, seems to be sound. 
He said that where a negro accepts the 
gospel spiritually, it softens and tranquil- 
lizes him; but the enlightening power to 
the intellect, which all teaching gives, goes 
wider abroad than the spiritualizing power. 
To learn something of the outer world, 
of its nations and its powers; to reflect on 
themselves and their slavish relation to 
one equally mortal, equally responsible to 
God ; to see and feel how different was the 
missionary’s behavior to them from that 
of their master — had all an electric effect, 
not contributing to the stability of slavery. 
The planters of Demerara answered Lord 
Bathurst’s circular defiantly ; declared that 
their right in their slave property was as 
complete as any one’s right to any prop- 
erty, and claimed to send deputies to En- 
gland to argue to this effect before the 
king in council. Lord Bathurst and his 
colieagues would probably have been sat- 
isfied if they could have won for the slaves 
Just the most elementary rights, such as, 
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that a husband should have his own wife 
sacred to him, that the honor of girls should 
be safe, that the whip should not be used 
indiscriminately, nor cruelly, nor at all to 
females, that young children should not be 
taken away from the mother, that the evi- 
dence of slaves and black men should be 
heard in court, that all judicial sentences 
should be strictly just, and no punishment 
excessive or peculiar, such as rubbing pep- 
per into the eyes and salt into wounds; 
but not one point could be made sure. 
The planters were willing, for instance, to 
concede to slaves a nominal marriage, but 
only with the addition, “provided that in 
no way it prejudice the owner’s rights.” 
Of course to make the wife an object in- 
violable to the owner’s will, or to forbid 
his selling her away, dd prejudice his fan- 
cied rights. Slaves were heard in court, 
but not only were not believed when they 
complained, they were far oftener punished 
for complaining; while if a pretext were 
wanted for punishing (perhaps hanging) a 
slave for an alleged scheme of insurrec- 
tion, the evidence of a single slave was 
greedily accepted and acted upon. Thus 
the ministers were checkmated in their 
schemes of gradual, moderate, judicious 
reform, and perhaps lamented too late that 
Lord Melville’s scheme of freeing all chil- 
re after a near date had been op- 
osed. 
: In the year 1828 a judicial sentence was 
pronounced that much afflicted Abolition- 
ists. A negro woman of Antigua, called 
Grace, had visited England and returned to 
Antigua; and the question arose, whether 
after becoming free by touching English 
soil (such was the faulty way of putting the 
case) she could be seized as a slave in An- 
tigua. It fell to Lord Stowell, a revered 
and venerable judge in the Admiralty 
Court, to pronounce on this matter.* He 
was elder brother of the lord chancellor 
Eldon, both of them intense haters of nov- 
elty, under whatever pretext of reform. If 
the advocate of the woman had alleged 
that the fact of English courts accounting 
her free proved that her original slavery 
was an illegal piece of violence, Lord 
Stowell might have been forced to another 
decision; but, conveniently for him, that 
topic was not mooted. He argued in his 
award, that “innumerable acts of Parlia- 
ment that regulate the condition of slaves 
tend to consider them as mere goods and 
chattels constituting part of the value of 
estates ;” that “ colonial slavery has been 


* It is called “his last decision”” He retired from 
the bench in 1828, aged eighty-three. 
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favored and supported by our own courts, 
which have liberally imparted to it their 

rotection and encouragement” (an aston- 
ishing imputation on English judges); he 
further said, “he trusts that he shall not 
depart from the modesty which belongs to 
his situation, and (he hopes) to his charac- 
ter, when he observes, that ancient custom 
is generally recognized as a just foundation 
of all law.” When a judge of exemplary 
fairness in all international disputes shut 
his eyes to the main question, whether the 
violent detention of a woman in slavery, 
which was pronounced lawless in England, 
was not equally against English law in our 
colonies; when he further made custom 
and connivance a just basis for hideous 
iniquity, this sent a thrill of indignation 
into Abolitionists. In fact, Lord Stowell 
proceeded to call slavery a crime! 
“ Emancipation,” he said, “can only be 
effected at the joint expense of Goth coun- 
tries (the colonies and England), for it is in 
a peculiar mannner the CRIME of this coun- 
try.’ Marvellous judgment! Our popu- 
lation were in no complicity with it, but 
only certain planters of the West Indies, 
the ministry, and (if we believe Lord Stow- 
ell), the judges, who, he says, “liberally 
rotected and encouraged it.” Therefore 
he followed them in promoting “ crime.” 
However, the siave-owners were jubilant, 
and felt themselves in a legal sense much 
stronger than before. It became abun- 
dantly clear, that neither the Tory minis- 
ters nor Tory judges were willing to treat 
a purely moral question from its moral 
grounds. The same thing was soon to 
appear in a Whig ministry. 

In one important matter Tory ministers 
had acted the Abolitionist with a high hand. 
In our American war of 1813-14, our min- 
istry invaded the American continent and 
called the slaves to liberty. They could 
not more emphatically disown the doctrine 
that slaves were private property; this 
was remembered by the English Abolition- 
ists. The bold claims of the West Indian 
planters further opened the weakness of 
applying to their case schemes of gradual 
abolition such as had suited in some of the 
Spanish colonies. Men are not willing to 
have one-sixth part of their “ property” 
taken away; of what use is it (asked the 
Abolitionists) to require the planters to 
give to the slaves one day in the week free, 
if they regard the slaves as their property ? 
Again, as to the slaves buying themselves 
and their. wives or children, may not the 
planter say he prefers to keep his proper- 
ty, and will not sell it at any price? It 
became more and more manifest that the 
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nucleus of the whole controversy lay in 
the questions, “ Can zznocent¢ men be justly 
made the chattels of other men? Ifa 
felon be ever so justly enslaved for life, 
would it be just on that account to make 
his children and children’s children slaves ? 
Can that be just concerning the children 
of men who are cruelly torn away from 
their native land, which would not be just 
concerning the children of felons? Can 
any long duration of such oppression con- 
fer a right of continued oppression? If 
there is to be compensation, is it not due 
from the oppressors to the oppressed?” 
No doubt, all these considerations were as 
clear as daylight to the earliest Abolition- 
ists; but inasmuch as freedom could only 
be gained through the Parliament and the 
ministry, they did not wish to run too far 
ahead of those who had to be convinced. 
When the Quakers and Nonconformists 
took up among the people the argument for 
freedom which Wilberforce and others 
pleaded in Parliament, the zeal of lecturers 
and speakers from the platform was ever 
on the increase. Scarcely any of these 
earnest men were paid for their services. 
Only at the last, in a few exceptional cases 
and for special reasons, was any one paid; 
yet for many years no advance adequate to 
the necessity was made — apathy prevailed 
with the public. The reason at last ap- 
peared: no sufficiently droad principle 
was laid down. To force the planters to 
limit their stripes to twenty-five instead of 
thirty-nine, or to bring the slave to a mag- 
istrate to be flogged instead of by the over- 
seer, public instinct felt, could bring no 
permanent result. At last the broad truth 
was promulgated (a Quaker lady is said to 
have originated it)—“‘ Man by his moral 
nature never can become a chattel, there- 
fore to uphold slavery is a crime against 
God.” “Until then ” (testified Sir George 
Stephen) “we found the people apathetic 
and incredulous of our success, when the 
press, the Parliament, and the bishops 
were against us ; but at last we had sound- 
ed the right note and touched a chord that 
never ceased to vibrate.” This may be 
called fanaticism ; but it is only by those 
who do not know what justice means, and 
are most superficially acquainted with 
human nature. 

Mr. Canning died, much lamented, after 
being for a few months prime minister, in 
1827. In his short term of premiership 
he achieved the Treaty of London, out of 
which sprang the deliverance of Greece (a 
little Greece truly) from Turkish oppres- 
sion. All England had sympathized deeply 
with the oppressed, and the voices of praise 
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for brave insurrection had echoes reaching 
to the West Indies. An enfranchisement 
of Nonconformists in 1828, and of Catho- 
lics in 1829, followed. English newspa- 
pers were eagerly read in the West Indies, 
and the slaves became interested. In 
1830, Charles X. of France, after conquer- 
ing and keeping Algiers, because of an in- 
sult to his ambassador, violated his coro- 
nation oath, and was ejected from the 
throne by a popular rising. 

The success of this French insurrection 
set all England agog; for we did not like 
to be behind the French in liberty. An 
insurrection of Belgium against the mild 
and equitable rule of the king of Holland 
followed, simply from the dislike of Catho- 
lics toa Protestant sovereign. Next came 
the uprising of Poland against the tyranny 
of the archduke Constantine and against 
his brother the emperor Nicolas: the Po- 
lish constitution had been violently over- 
thrown some thirteen years earlier by 
Alexander I. That by the way. The im- 
portant thing was, that the slaves in many 
of the West Indian islands became greedy 
for the public news of Europe. Some one 
was generally found able to read out the 
newspaper to the rest. When they learned 
how vehemently brave insurgents were 
praised, a warm zeal for freedom was kin- 
dled in many hearts. Happily they read 
also that the people of England abhorred 
slavery, and were exerting themselves 
for their emancipation. The hope of ob- 
taining freedom peaceably restrained them 
from violent action. The Reverend John 
Barry, a Wesleyan missionary, who had 
resided twenty-seven years in Jamaica, at- 
tested that zeal for freedom had become 
an unquenchable passion there; and that 
when a number of them were executed 
after a recent insurrection, most of them 
died glorying in their fate, saying that if 
they had ten or twenty lives they would 
sacrifice all sooner than return into slav- 
ery. The Duke of Wellington, in the close 
of 1830, seeing the storm of liberty rising 
upon him, resigned on a trivial pretext ; 
Lord Grey came to the front, and at once 
pronounced for Parliamentary reform. 

King William IV. and the court yielded 
at first, but the House of Lords was obsti- 
nate, and a dangerous two years’ struggle 
ensued. Meanwhile, matters grew worse, 
especially in Jamaica, which alone was 
equal to all the other West Indian colonies. 
In 1831 parochial meetings were openly 
held, in which the planters declared in 
violent words, that they would rather re- 
nounce allegiance to the British crown 
than allow the slaves to be freed. After 








this, they complained in a memorial that 
their slaves had been deceived into the 
belief that their freedom had been decreed 
in England, but withheld by their masters, 
and that this had led toinsurrection. If it 
was true that this notion had been propa- 
gated among the slaves, evidently nothing 
so much propagated it as the conduct of 
the planters. But some insurrection there 
certainly was in 1832, which was speedily 
suppressed and cruelly punished. In 
Montego Bay alone, near a hundred slaves 
were hanged or shot, and one Baptist 
slave was flogged to death by five hundred 
lashes. Even magistrates assisted to pull 
down the chapels of the missionaries, as 
previously in Barbadoes. All these events 
could but embitter the negroes in other 
colonies, on the news reachingthem. The 
Marquis of Sligo, a Jamaica proprietor, 
about this time, wrote thus to Sir Fowell 
Buxton: “ When I went out to Jamaica, I 
thought that the stories of cruelty were 
merely the emanations of enthusiasts; 
rather a caricature than atruth. But be- 
fore I had been very long in Jamaica, I 
had reason to think that the reality has been 
far underrated. This, I feel convinced, 
is the fact.” As soon as the new ministry 
could gain free action for colonial affairs, 
it found the question of slavery in a truly 
critical state. According to a modern 
phrase, the relations were severely 
strained. Expectation among the slaves 
was intense. Any rude disappointment of 
hope might have caused insurrection, 
spreading as a flame from island to island. 
Public opinion in England would not en- 
dure the extinguishing of such a confla- 
gration in blood, if the Whig ministry 
could have lent themselves to it. The 
planters collectively might quickly lose, 
not their “ property ” only, but their lives; 
as many as were not absentees. The 
ministers saw themselves forced to act, 
and that quickly. The Abolitionists in 
that first reform Parliament were numer-- 
ous, but the ministry had an enormous 
preponderance and could not be outvoted. 
The colonial minister, “Mr. Secretary 
Stanley,” afterwards Earl of Derby, was 
fluent of speech, ardent and flighty, vain, 
inexperienced, and utterly superficial; yet 
on him chiefly rested the conduct of this 
great measure. On reading his speeches 
at this distance of time, the weakness of 
the government measure amazes one. In 
the preface to his first bill, he avowed that 
“the only point to be discussed was, what 
is the safest, speediest, happiest way of 
effecting the final abolition of slavery; 
since the nation had now loudly and for a 
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length of time declared, that the disgrace 
of slavery should not be suffered to remain 
part of our national system.” He went on 
to recount, that after a unanimous vote of 
the House in 1823, certain “ameliorating 
measures ” had been suggested to the col- 
onists ; but these had been “ unheeded and 
disregarded by ALL the colonial legisla- 
tures.” “ Fight bills were sent to them 
in 1826 by the secretary of state, and not 
one colony would adopt a single bill out of 
the whole eight; nay, they expressed lofty 
indignation at our interfering with what 
was their exclusive business.” He pro- 
ceeded to quote Mr. Burke on the inutility 
of trusting the colonial legislatures in the 
matter of the negro, because they will 
never execute the law. “The law does 
not carry with it the executory principle,” 
in Mr. Burke’s words. Who would ex- 
pect, after this, that the speaker was about 
to give to the colonists the task of training 
the negroes for freedom in a seven years’ 
apprenticeship? As an apprentice, the 
negro had no motive to work; for he was 
not to receive wages, and the whip was 
taken from the overseer. Sad experience 
had proved in Jamaica and elsewhere, that 
if a humane master, fresh from Engiand, 
put a sharp limit on the stripes of the 
whip, the quantity of sugar enormously 
decreased. This apprenticeship was the 
height of stupidity, and could only aggra- 
vate difficulties. Popular opinion ascribed 
its origination to Henry Brougham, now 
become Lord Chancellor Brougham, a 
vastly different man from his former self: 
‘but the present writer knows no proof that 
that rumor was true. However, in this 
first bill “Mr. Secretary Stanley” pro- 
posed a /oan to the planters of fifteen 
millions, with a requirement that they shall 
sacrifice a fourth part of the labor of the 
slaves, who were to be allowed to buy their 
own three-fourths time, and were to be 
registered as apprenticed freemen. He 
volunteered to state his own opinion, that 
it would be quite unjust to expect the 
planters to repay the loan of fifteen mil- 
lions; but the slaves ought to pay it, ora 
part of it: the rest might be borne by this 
country, unless indeed Parliament thought 
fit to convert the loan into a gift. 

Viscount Howick (the present Earl 
Grey) vehemently protested against the 
continuance of the existing system for a 
single day, and insisted that, instead of 
the slaves paying anything to the masters, 
they ought rather “to receive compen- 
sation for past services and unrequited 
labors.” Mr. Fowell Buxton also and oth- 
ers were highly dissatisfied with the pro- 








posals. This debate went on till May 14, 
1833. 

Not to trouble the reader with further 
details, the loan of fifteen millions was 
finally changed into a grant of twenty mil- 
lions, by two hundred and a ayes 
against seventy-seven noes; and the min- 
istry, against protest, insisted on calling 
it “compensation.” Children under six 
years old were made free, so were all the 
negroes, nominally; then why compel 
them to labor for seven years unrequited ? 
This forsooth was “the safest, speediest, 
happiest way” of liberating them ! 

We may well ask, How had the planters 
deserved this large gift or payment from 
our innocent nation? If the executive 
government winks at crime, does crime 
become rightful, and is the nation unable 
to forbid it without paying the criminals? 
Such was the doctrine of a majority of the 
Grey ministry; certainly not of the pres- 
ent Lord Grey, who always looks earnestly 
at the just and right. At any rate, the 
twenty millions bought up the worth of all 
the estates, and we might have claimed 
them as crown property, and have given 
to the negroes independent freeholds; 
though of course no sugar would have 
been forthcoming for many years in that 
way. In the Mauritius notoriously the 
slave trade had been largely carried on 
since 1807. But somewhat must now be 
said as to the worth of West Indian prop- 
erty at that time. 

One word first on the laziness imputed 
to the negroes. They had twenty-six days 
in the year to work on their own allotments, 
and by this work they fed themselves — 
that is, by one day out of fourteen. Surely 
this denotes how well they worked, when 
they would themselves enjoy the fruit of 
their labor. A negress of Berbice com- 
plained bitterly that her mistress never 
gave her clothes, yet punished her by tear- 
ing her clothes in pieces ; hence it would 
seem that the negroes often clothed them- 
selves, as well as fed themselves. After 
the nominal freedom given in 1833, a negro 
might buy his own complete freedom, but 
no maximum price was fixed. He was 
valued’ by a stipendiary magistrate from 
England and two local justices; hence the 
ablest negro had to pay most. Even so, 
the Rev. Mr. Knibb attested that in Ja- 
maica a full thousand negroes had in three 
years worked out their entire freedom, 
while only one-fourth of their time was 
their own. How fatuous is the complaint 
of idleness in “ black Quashee ”! 

But now, as to the masters and overseers, 
were not /hey idle? After the slave trade 
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got into full activity, they did not need to 
care how many slaves they killed by over- 
work; hence by force of the whip the 
estates were for a while highly productive. 
When George III. came to the throne, 
was perhaps the very acme of flourishing 
sugar estates. But the culture was very 
wasteful. Even the richest tropical lands 
will not bear crops forever with very partial 
manuring. The only manure was carried 
in a sort of bowl on a slave’s head. The 
plough was not used; roads were hardly 
thought of; the hands of unwilling men 
and women were the only motive force. 
Meanwhile, the wealthiest of the planters 
became absentees, and lived extravagantly 
in England; many became members of 
Parliament; some rose to the peerage. 
The planters were manufacturers as well 
as agriculturists. There was no economy 
on the estates when the master’s eye was 
removed, no reserving of capital for better 
manufacture or less prosperous times. 
The overseer, or manager, often kept more 
than one black or brown mistress, and 
freely used the resources of the estate for 
his own pleasures; nor were the managers 
always honest in other ways. The mer- 
cantile agents also made their harvest out 
of the estate ; and if a loan on mortgage 
were required, things soon went from bad 
to worse. When the slave trade was for- 
bidden, the fatal blow was struck. Yet 
already in 1792 the Jamaica House of As- 
sembly reported that in the course of 
twenty-two years one hundred and seventy- 
seven estates had been sold for the pay- 
ment of debts, and more than eighty thou- 
sand executions had taken place, for a total 
of more than twenty-two millions sterling. 
Bankruptcies abounded up to _ 1807, 
through manifest recklessness. The same 
ruin (Mr. Charles Buxton observes) came 
on the Dutch colony of Surinam, where, 
out of nine hundred and seventeen planta- 
tions, six hundred and thirty-six were 
abandoned, though no philanthropists there 
teased the planters. In our West Indies 
the planters had a monopoly of the British 
market: even sugar from British India 
was highly taxed, as a bonus to West In- 
dian sugar. This did not suffice. The 

obtained bounties on their sugar, as well 
as protecting duties. The latter were 
computed to mulct the people of England 
of at least one million and a half sterling a 
year, which in eighteen years (from 1815 
to 1833) alone amounted to twenty-seven 
millions; and in 1833 the West Indian 
estates were worth very little. Already in 
1830 Lord Chandos presented a petition 
from the West Indies, setting forth “ their 
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extreme distress ; ” they earnestly solicited 
relief from Parliament; the distress was 
unparallelled; affluent families were re- 
duced to penury; the West India Re- 
porter said that without speedy relief num- 
bers of planters must be ruined. They , 
had killed off the negroes, had exhausted 
the soil, had lived extravagantly, and saved 
no capital, therefore could not pay wages; 
numbers were deeply mortgaged; they 
were liable to insurrections through the 
enmity which their wickedness had brought 
about; and after they had received much 
more than thirty millions in gratuities, 
bounties, and protecting duties, Whig min- 
isters insisted that they deserved “com- 
pensation,” and settled it by the claims of 
the planters in London, whose good-will 
(they fancied) would make things work 
smoothly in the colonies. Never was 
there so monstrous a price given for a 
property so rotten and already so laden 
with unjust gifts. But the Grey ministr 

was overwhelmingly strong; and the anti- 
slavery party, dreading to lose the crisis, 
submitted ; while they grudged the appren- 
ticeship more than the twenty millions. 
The public were so delighted to secure the 
main point, that they forgot all beside. 

Mr. Charles Buxton thinks it clear, from 
the debates in 1831 and 1832, that the real 
cause which brought round the Parliament 
collectively to the conviction that slavery 
could not continue and must be legisla- 
tively extinguished somehow, was the un- 
deniable decay of the slave population. 
Without new importations of slaves all the 
islands must become worthless. This, and 
no considerations of humanity, nor regard 
to the public voice, was the overwhelming 
argument. That the terrible decrease in 
the number of the negroes was caused by 
overwork and cruelties, was rendered cer- 
tain by the fact that the women were more 
numerous than the men; also afterwards, 
by the steady increase of the black popu- 
lation when freedom was gained. 

The Whig ministry took one step far- 
ther. They undertook, it is said, to give 
a promise, as a bonus to free sugar, that 
slave sugar (as of Brazil) should be ex- 
cluded from our markets. How the prom- 
ise of a ministry can bind Parliament, is 
not clear; but both the anti-slavery party 
(in its narrowest sense) and the planters 
much reproached Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston for breaking through 
this arrangement in 1846. These minis- 
ters ascertained that no free sugar was 
sold on the Continent; for the cheaper 
sugar from Brazil drove it out. No dis- 
couragement whatever to slave sugar 














was brought about by our exclusive- 
ness. The sole result was to offend the 
Brazilians, and almost ruin our trade with 
them. No doubt, Brazil and Cuba fan- 
cied they were going to have an extended 
trade, when their sugar was admitted to 
* England. A temporary increase of the 
slave trade was an unhappy, unforeseen 
result, for which Lord Denman and others 
did not cease to reproach the Whig minis- 
ters, though Sir Robert Peel supported 
them. The West Indian proprietors ac- 
tually claimed both the promise given to 
them and the apprenticeship as “ part of 
the compensation.” Jamaica had a virtu- 
ous abhorrence of slave sugar, while she 
continued most tyrannical to the freed 
blacks. In all the islands the apprentice-- 
ship worked very ill, as every man of com- 
mon sense ought to have foreseen. The 
Marquis of Sligo, governor of Jamaica, 
condemned it, and at once set free all his 
slaves, advising others to do the same; 
but he had few imitators, except in Barba- 
does. During the apprenticeship, when 
a negro desired to buy his own time of his 
master, he was charged in Jamaica fwo 
shillings and sixpence a day as its value. 
But as soon as freedom was complete, the 
planters who wanted laborers valued their 
work as worth only one shilling a day. 
From this and other frauds, besides the 
ill blood from old cruelties, many could 
not get field laborers at all. Moreover, 
the freed women no longer worked in the 
field. Nevertheless, on the few estates 
where good wages were paid punctually, 
no difficulty occurred. 

It is needless here to pursue the mis- 
erable tale — how, after the apprenticeship 
was arbitrarily terminated in Parliament 
(not least through its exposure by the de- 
voted efforts of Joseph Sturge and other 

ood Quakers), the colonial legislatures 
ae after a new slave trade, under 
the name of apprenticed coolies, and taxed 
the negroes to import them. Jamaica, as 
usual, had the pre-eminence in tyrannical 
legislation and unjust application of public 
money; until their legislature itself became 
unendurable to Tories as well as Whigs. 
Space does not permit to detail the deeds 
of Governor Eyre. Suffice it to say in 
outline, that in 1865 an alarming outbreak 
of some hundreds of colored men took 
place; that martial law was proclaimed in 
a limited district; that Governor Eyre ar- 
rested a colored member of the legislature, 
his political opponent, Mr. G. W. Gordon, 
the advocate of justice for the blacks ; 
carried him by force into the district 





where civil law was suspended, had him 
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tried by martial law by two young officers, 
and hanged. Many besides were hanged ; 
men and women were flogged with piano- 
wire, houses of black men were burnt, and 
after all semblance of insurgency or resist- 
ance was put down, violent horrors con- 
tinued. The Assembly passed a bill justi- 
fying all Governor Eyre’s proceedings, 
which interposed insuperable difficulties to 
prosecuting him. The English judges 
were aghast at such lawlessness and at 
the frightful precedent. Neither a Whig 
nor a Tory minister could for a moment 
defend it ; and though Governor Eyre was 
not punished, nor Mrs. Gordon (the wid- 
ow) compensated for losses, the verdict of 
England was pronounced against the 
whites of Jamaica. They were summoned 
to resign their legislature, and did not 
dare to refuse. An English governor was 
sent out (Mr. John Peter Grant, of Indian 


.celebrity) to rule them despotically, and 


from that day the condition of Jamaica has 
slowly improved. The chief thing needed 
has been to take power out of the hands 
of those who in former days were accus- 
tomed to be tyrants. 

If space allowed us to pursue the argu- 
ment, it would most abundantly be proved 
that every approach to a modified slavery, 
such as disguises itself in apprenticeship 
of coolies, is always as mischievous as 
unjust ; and that the vigilance exercised by 
the Aborigines Protection Society is never 
superfluous. But the pen must be checked. 
In future articles the yet greater question 
of slavery under the American Union will 
be treated. 





SIR GIBBIE. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
AUTHOR OF MALCOLM,” “‘ THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIB,”’ 
ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE GIRLS. 


THEY entered the hall, where Donal 
spent a whole minute rubbing his shoes 
on the mat, as diligently as if he had just 
come out of the cattle-yard, and then 
Gibbie led him in triumph up the stair to 
the drawing-room. Donal entered in that 
loose-jointed way which comes of the 
brains being as yet all in the head, and 
stood, resisting Gibbie’s pull on his arm, 
his keen hazel eyes looking gently round 
upon the company, until he caught sight of 
the face he sought, when, with the stride 
of a sower of corn, he walked across the 
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room to Ginevra. Mrs. Sclaterrose; Mr. 
Sclater threw himself back and stared; 
the latter astounded at the presumption of 
the youths, the former uneasy at the pos- 
sible results of their ignorance. To the 
astonishment of the company, Ginevra 
rose, respect and modesty in every feature, 
as the youth, clownish rather than awk- 
ward, approached her, and almost timidly 
held out her hand to him. He took it in 
his horny palm, shook it hither and thither 
sideways, like a leaf in a doubtful air, then 
held it like a precious thing he was at once 
afraid of crushing by too tight a grasp, and 
of dropping from too loose a hold, until 
Ginevra took charge of it herself again. 
Gibbie danced about behind him, all but 
standing on one leg, but for Mrs. Sclater’s 
sake, restraining himself. Ginevra sat 


:down, and Donal, feeling himself very 


large and clumsy, and wanting to “be 
naught a while,” looked about him for a 
chair, and then first espying Mrs. Sclater, 
went up to her with the same rolling, 
clamping stride, but without embarrass- 
ment, and said, holding out his hand, 

“ Hoo are ye the nicht, mem? I sawna 

er bonnie face whan I cam in. A gran’ 
all like this o’ yours —an’ I’m sure, 
mem, it cudna be ower gran’ to fit yersel’, 
but it’s jist some perplexin’ to plain fowk 
like me, ’at’s been eesed to mair room, an’ 
less intill’t.” Donal was thinking of the 
meadow on the Lorrie bank. 

“] was sure of it!” remarked Mrs. Scla- 
ter to herself. “One of nature’s gentle- 
men! He would soon be taught.” 

She was right; but he was more thana 
gentleman, and could have taught her what 
she could have taught nobody in turn. 

“ You will soon get accustomed to our 
town-ways, Mr. Grant. But many of the 
things we gather about us are far more 
trouble than use,” she replied, in her sweet- 
est tones, and with a gentle pressure of 
the hand, which went a long way to set 
him at his ease. “I am glad to see you 
have friends here,” she added. 

“Only ane, mem. Gibbie an’ me ——” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Grant, but would you 
oblige me — of course with me it is of no 
consequence, but just for habit’s sake, 
would you oblige me by calling Gilbert by 
his own name — Sir Gilbert, please. I 
wish him to get used to it.” 

“Yer wull be’t, mem. — Weel, as I was 
sayin’, Sir Gibbie— Sir Gilbert, that is, 
mem —an’ mysel’, we hae kenned Miss 
Galbraith this lang time, bein’ o’ the laird’s 
ain fowk, as I may say.” 

“ Will you take a seat beside her, then,” 
said Mrs. Sclater, and rising, herself placed 
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a chair for him near Ginevra, wondering 
how any Scotch laird, the father of sucha 
little lady as she, could have allowed her 
such an acquaintance. 

~ To most of the company he must have 
looked very queer. Gibbie, indeed, was 
the only one who saw the real Donal. 
Miss Kimble and her pupils stared at the 
distorted reflexion of him in the spoon- 
bowl of their own elongated narrowness ; 
Mrs. Sclater saw the possible gentleman 
through the loop-hole of a compliment he 
had paid her ; and Mr. Sclater beheld only 
the minimus which the reversed telescope 
of his own enlarged importance, he having 
himself come of sufficiently humble origin, 
made of him; while Ginevra looked up to 
him more as one who marvels at the 
grandly unintelligible, than one who under- 
stands the relations and proportions of 
what he beholds. Nor was it possible she 
could help feeling that he was a more har- 
monious object to the eye both of body 
and mind when dressed in his corduroys 
and blue bonnet, walking the green fields, 
with cattle about him, his club under his 
arm, and a book in his hand. So seen his 
natural dignity was evident; now he looked 
undeniably odd. A poet needs a fine house 
rather than a fine dress to set him off, and 
Mrs. Sclater’s drawing-room was neither 
large nor beautiful enough to frame this 
one, especially with his Sunday clothes to 
get the better of. To the school ladies, 
mistress and pupils, he was. simply a clod- 
hopper, and from their report became a 
treasure of poverty-stricken amusement to 
the school. Often did Ginevra’s cheek 
burn with indignation at the small inso- 
lences of her fellow pupils. At first she 
attempted to make them understand some- 
thing of what Donal really was, but find- 
ing them coone sing | ef the confidence, was 
driven to betake herself to such a silence 
as put a stop to their offensive remarks in 
her presence. 

“I thank ye, mem,” said Donal, as he 
took the chair; “ye’re verra condescend- 
in’.’” Then turning to Ginevra, and trying 
to cross one knee over the other, but fail- 
ing from the tightness of certain garments, 
which, like David with Saul’s not similarl 
faulty armor, he had not hitherto proved, 
“ Weel, mem,” he said, “ ye haena forgot- 
ten Hornie, I houp.” 

The other girls must be pardoned for 
tittering, offensive as is the habit so com- 
mon to their class, for the only being they 
knew by that name was one to whom the 
merest reference sets pit and gallery ina 
roar. Miss Kimble was shocked — dis- 
gusssted, she said afterwards; 2nd until 


« 





she learned that the clown was there unin- 
vited, cherished a grudge against Mrs. 
Sclater. 

Ginevra smiled him a satisfactory nega- 
tive. 

“ T never read the ballant aboot the worm 
lingelt roon’ the tree,” said Donal, making 
rather a long link in the chain of associa- 
tion, “ohn thoucht upo’ that day, mem, 
whan first ye cam doon the brae wi’ my 
sister Nicie, an’ I cam ower the burn till 
ye, an’ ye garred me lauch aboot weetin’ 
o’ my feet! Eh, mem! wi’ you afore me 
there, I see the blew lift again, an’ the 
gerse jist lowin’ (flaming) green, an’ the 
nowt at their busiest, the win’ asleep, an’ 
the burn sayin’, ‘ Ye need nane o’ ye speyk: 
I’m here, an’ it’s my business.’ Eh, mem! 


whan I think upo’ ’t a’, it seems to me ’at, 


the human hert, closed i’ the mids o’ sic a 
coffer o’ cunnin’ workmanship, maun be a 
terrible precious-like thing.” 

Gibbie, behind Donal’s chair, seemed 
pulsing light at every pore, but the rest of 
the company, understanding his words 
perfectly, yet not comprehending a single 
sentence he uttered, began to wonder 
whether he was out of his mind, and were 
perplexed to see Ginevra listening to him 
with such respect. They saw a human 
offence where she knew a poet. A word 
is a word, but its interpretations are many, 
and the understanding of a man’s words 
depends both on what the hearer is, and 
on what is his idea of the speaker. As to 
the pure all things are pure, because only 
purity can enter, so to the vulgar all 
things are vulgar because only the vulgar 
can enter. Wherein then is the common- 
place man to be blamed, for as he is, so 
must he think? In this, that he consents 
to be commonplace, willing to live after 
his own idea of himself, and not after 
God’s idea of him —the real idea, which, 
every now and then stirring in him, makes 
him uneasy with silent rebuke. 

Ginevra said little in reply. She had 
not much tosay. Inher world the streams 
were still, not vocal. But Donal meant to 
hold a little communication with her which 
none of them, except indeed Gibbie — he 
did not mind Gibbie — should understand. 

“TI hed sic a queer dream the ither 
nicht, mem,” he said, “an’ I’ll jist tell ye’t. 
— I thoucht I was doon in an awfu’ kin’ o’ 
a weet bog, wi’ dry graivelly-like hills a’ 
aboot it, an’ naething upo’ them but a 
wheen short hungert-like gerse. An’ oot 
o’ the mids o’ the bog there grew jist ae 
tree —a saugh, I think it was, but unco 
auld —’maist past kennin’ wi’ age; —an’ 
roon’ the rouch gnerlet trunk o’ ’t was 
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twistit three faulds o’ the oogliest, ill-faurd- 
est cratur o’ a serpent ’at ever was seen. 
It was jist laithly to luik upo’. I cud de- 
scribe it till ye, mem, but it wad only gar 
ye runkle yer bonny broo, an’ luik as I 
wadna hae ye luik, mem, ’cause ye wadna 
luik freely sae bonny as ye div noo whan 
ye luik jist yersel. But ae queer thing 
was, ’at atween hit an’ the tree it grippit a 
buik, an’ I kent it for the buik o’ ballants. 
An’ I gaed nearer, luikin’ an’ luikin’, an’ 
some frichtit. But I wadna stan’ for that, 
for that wad be to, be caitiff vile, an’ no 
true man: I gaed nearer an’ nearer, till I 
had gotten within a yaird o’ the tree, whan 
a’ at ance, wi’ a swing an’ a swirl, I was 
three-fauld aboot the tree, an’ the laithly 
worm was me mysel; an’ I was the laithly 
worm. The verra hert gaed frae me for 
hoarible dreid, an’ scunner at mysel! Sae 
there I was !— But I wasna lang there i’ 
my meesery, afore I saw, oot o’ my ain 
serpent e’en, maist blin’t wi’ greitin’, ower 
the tap o’ the brae afore me, ’atween me 
an’ the lift, as gien it reacht up to the verra 
stars, for it wasna day but nicht by this 
time aboot me, as weel it micht be, —I 
saw the bonny sicht come up o’ a knichtin 
airmour, helmet an’ shield an’ iron sheen 
an’ a’; but somehoo I kent by the gang 
an’ the stan’ an’ the sway. o’ the bonny 
boady o’ the knicht, ’at it was nae man, but 
a wuman. — Ye see, mem, sin I cam frae 
Daurside, I hae been able to get a grip o’ 
buiks ’at I cudna get up there; an’ 1 hed 
been readin’ Spenser’s Fairy Queen the 
nicht afore, a’ yon aboot the lady ’at pat 
on the airmour o’ a man, an’ foucht like a 
guid ane for the richt an’ the trowth — an’ 
that hed putten ’t i? my heid maybe; only 
whan I saw her, I kent her, an’ her name 
wasna Britomart. She had a twistit brainch 
o’ blew berries aboot her helmet, an’ they 
ca’d her Juniper: wasna that queer, no? 
An’ she cam doon the hill wi’ bonny big 
strides, no ower big for a stately wuman, 
but eh, sae different frae the nipperty 
mincin’ stippety-stap 0’ the leddies ye see 
upo’ the streets here! An’ sae she cam 
doon the brae. An’ I soucht sair to cry 
oot — first o’ a’ to tell her gien she didna 
luik till her feet, she wad be lairt i’ the bog, 
an’ syne to beg o’ her for mercy’s sake to 
draw her swoord, an’ caw the oogly heid aff 
o’ me, an’ lat me dee. NooI maun confess 
’at the ballant o? Kemp Owen was rinnin’i’ 
the worm-heid o’ me, an’ I cudna help 
thinkin’ what, notwithstan’in’ the cheenge 
o’ han’s i’ the story, lay still to the pairt 0’ 
the knicht; but hoo was ony man, no to 
say a mere ugsome serpent, to mint at sic 
a thing till a leddy, whether she was in 
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steel beets an’ spurs or in lang train an’ 
silver slippers? An’ haith! I sune fan’ 
’at I cudna hae: spoken the word, gien I 
had daured ever sae stoot. For whan I 
opened my moo’ to cry till her, I cud dee 
naething but shot oot a forkit tongue, an’ 
cry sss. Mem, it was dreidfu’! Sae I 
had jist to tak in my tongue again, an’ say 
naething, for fear o’ fleggin’ awa’ my bonny 
leddy i’ the steel claes. An’ she cam an’ 
cam, doon an’ doon, an’ on to the bog; an’ 
for a’ the weicht o’ her airmour she sankna 
a fit intill ’t. An’ she cam, an she stude, 
an’ she luikit at me; an’ I hed seen her 
afore, an’ kenned her weel. An’she luikit 
at me, an’ aye luikit; an’ I winna say what 
was i’ the puir worm’s hert. But at the 
last she gae a gret sich, an’ a sab, like, an’ 
stude jist as gien she was tryin’ sair, but 
could zo¢ mak up her bonny min’ to yon 
’at was i’ the ballant. An’ eh! hool grip- 
pit the buik atween me an’ the tree — for 
there it was—a’as I saw’tafore! An’ 
sae at last she gae a kin’ o’ a cry, an’ turnt 
an’ gaed awa’, wi’ her heid hingin’ doon, 
an’ her swoord trailin’, an’ never turnt to 
luik ahint her, but up the brae, an’ ower 
the tap o’ the hill, an’ doon an’ awa’; an’ 
the brainch wi’ the blew berries was the 
last I saw o’ her gaein’ doon like the meen 
ahint the hill. An’ jist wi’ the fell greitin’ 
I cam to mysel’, an’ my hert was gaein like 
a pump ’at wad fain pit oot a fire. — Noo 
wasna that a queer-like dream?— I'll no 
say, mem, but I hae curriet an’ kaimbt it 
up a wee, to gar ’t tell better.” 

Ginevra had from the first been absorbed 
in listening, and her brown eyes seemed to 
keep growing larger and larger as he went 
on. Even the girls listened and were si- 
lent, looking as if they saw a peacock’s 
feather in a turkey’s tail. When he ended, 
the tears rushed from Ginevra’s eyes — 
for bare sympathy — she had no percep- 
tion of personal intent in the parable; it 
was long before she saw into the name of 
the lady-knight, for she had never been 
told the English of Ginevra,; she was the 
simplest, sweetest of girls, and too young 
to suspect anything in the heart of a man. 

““O Donal!” she said, “ I am very sorry 
for the poor worm ; but it was naughty of 
you to dream such a dream.” 

“ Hoo’s that, mem?” returned Donal, a 
little frightened. 

“It was not fair of you,” she replied, “ to 
dream a knight of a Lay, and then dream 
her doing such an unknightly thing. I am 
sure if ladies went out in that way, they 
would do quite as well, on the whole, as 
gentlemen.” 

“I mak aae doobt o’ ’t, mem: h’aven 





forbid !” cried Donal; “ but ye see dreams 
is sic senseless things ’at they winna be 
helpit ; — an’ that was hoo I dreemt it.” 

“ Well, well, Donal !” broke in the harsh 
pompous voice of Mr. Sclater, who, un- 
known to the poet, had been standing be- 
hind him almost the whole time, “ you have 
given the ladies quite enough of your ro- 
mancing. That sort of thing, you know, 
my man, may do very well round the fire 
in the farm kitchen, but it’s not the sort of 
thing for a drawing-room. Besides, the 
ladies don’t understand your word of 
mouth ; they don’t understand such broad 
Scotch.— Come with me, and I’ll show 
you something you would like to see.” 

He thought Donal was boring his guests, 
and at the same time preventing Gibbie 
from having the pleasure in their society 
for the sake of which they had been in- 
vited. 

Donal rose, replying, 

“ Think ye sae, sir? I thoucht I was in 
auld Scotlan’ still—here as weel’s upo’ 
Glashgar. But maybe my jography buik’s 
some auld-fashioned.— Didna ye un’er- 
stan’ me, mem?” he added, turning to 
Ginevra. 

“ Every word, Donal,” she answered. 

Donal followed his host contented. 

Gibbie took his place, and began to teach 
Ginevra the finger alphabet. The other 
girls found him far more amusing than 
Donal — first of all because he could not 
speak, which was much less objectionable 
than speaking like Donal — and funny too, 
though not so funny as Donal’s clothes. 
And then he had such a romantic history ! 
and was a baronet ! 

In a few minutes Ginevra knew the let- 
ters, and presently she and Gibbie were 
having a little continuous /a/é together, a 
thing they had never had before. It was 
so slow however as to be rather tiring. It 
was mainly about Donal. But Mrs. Scla- 
ter opened the piano, and made a diver- 
sion. She played something brilliant, and 
then sang an Italian song in strillaceous 
style, revealing to Donal’s clownish igno- 
rance a thorough mastery of caterwauling. 
Then she asked Miss Kimble to play 
something, who declined, without mention- 
ing that she had neither voice nor ear nor 
love of music, but said Miss Galbraith 
should sing — “for once in a way, as a 
treat.— That little Scotch song you sing 
now and then, my dear,” she added. 

Ginevra rose timidly, but without hesi- 
tation, and going to the piano, sang, to a 
simple old Scotch air, to which they had 
been written, the following verses. Before 
she ended, the minister, the late herdboy, 
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and the dumb baronet were grouped cres- 
cent-wise behind the music-stool. 


I dinna ken what’s come ower me ! 
There’s a how whaur ance was a hert ; (Ao/- 
low) 
I never luik oot afore me, 
An’ a cry winna gar me stert ; 
There’s naething nae mair to come ower me, 
Blaw the win’ frae ony airt. (guaréer) 


For i’ yon kirkyaird there’s a hillock, 
A hert whaur ance was a how; 


An’ oO’ te! there’s no left a mealock — (crumé) 
Deid aiss whaur ance was a low; (ashes) 


., fame) 
For i’ yon kirkyaird, i’ the hillock, 
Lies a seed ’at winna grow. 


It’s my hert ’at hauds up the wee hillie 
That’s hoo there’s a how i’ my breist ; 
It’s awa’ doon there wi’ my Willie, 
Gaed wi’ him whan he was releast ; 
It’s doon i’ the green-grown hillie, 
But I s’ be efter it neist. 


Come awa’, nichts an’ mornin’s, 
Come ooks, years, a’ time’s clan ; 
Ye’re walcome ayont a’ scornin’ : 
Tak me till him as fest as ye can, 
Come awa’, nichts an’ mornin’s, 
Ye are wings o’ a michty span! 


For I ken he’s luikin’ an’ waitin’, 
Luikin’ aye doon as I clim’: 

Wad I hae him see me sit greitin’, 
I’stead o’ gaein’ to him? 

T’ll step oot like ane sure o’ a meetin’, 
T'll traivel an’ rin to him. 


Three of them knew that the verses were 
Donal’s. If the poet went home feeling 
more like a fellow in blue coat and fustian 
trowsers, or a winged genius of the tomb, 
I leave my reader to judge. Anyhow, he 
felt he had had enough for one evening, 
and was able to encounter his work again. 
Perhaps also, when supper was announced, 
he reflected that his reception had hardly 
been such as to justify him in partaking of 
their food, and that his mother’s hospital- 
ity to Mr. Sclater had not been in expecta- 
tion of return. As they went down the 
stair he came last and alone, behind the 
two whispering school-girls; and when 
they passed on into the dining-room, he 
slipt out of the house, and ran home to 
the furniture-shop and his books. 

When the ladies took their leave, Gibbie 
walked with them. And now at last he 
learned where to find Ginevra. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A LESSON OF WISDOM. 


In obedience to the suggestion of his 
wife, Mr. Sclater did what he could to 





show Sir Gilbert how mistaken he was in 
imagining he could fit his actions to the 
words of our Lord. Shocked as even he 
would probably have been at such a char- 
acterization of his attempt, it amounted 
practically to this: Do not waste your 
powers in the endeavor to keep the com- 
mandments of our Lord, for it cannot be 
done, and he knew it could not be done, 
and never meant it should be done. He 
pointed out to him, not altogether unfairly, 
the difficulties, and the causes of mistake, 
with regard to his words; but said nothing 
to reveal the spirit and the life of them. 
Showing more of them to be figures than 
at first appeared, he made out the mean- 
ings of them to be less, not more than the 
figures, his pictures to be greater than 
their subjects, his parables larger and 
more lovely than the truths they repre- 
sented. In the whole of his lecture, 
through which ran from beginning to end 
a tone of reproof, there was not one flash 
of enthusiasm for our Lord, not a sign 
that, to his so-called minister, he was a 
refuge, or a delight— that he who is the 
joy of his father’s heart, the essential bliss 
of the universe, was anything to the soul 
of his creature, who besides had taken 
upon him to preach his good news, more 
than a name to call himself by — that the 
story of the Son of God was to him any- 
thing better than the soap and water 
wherewith to blow theological bubbles 
with the tobacco-pipe of his speculative 
understanding. The tendency of it was 
simply to the quelling of all true effort 
after the knowing of him through obedi- 
ence, the quenching of all devotion to the 
central good. Doubtless Gibbie, as well 
as many a wiser man, might now and 
then make a mistake in the embodiment of 
his obedience, but even where the action 
misses the command, it may yet be obedi- 
ence to him who gave the command, and 
by obeying one learns how to obey. 
hardly know, however, where Gibbie biun- 
dered, except it was in failing to recognize 
the animals before whom he ought not to 
cast his pearls —in taking it for granted 
that, because his guardian was a minister, 
and his wife a minister’s wife, they must 
therefore be the disciples of the Jewish 
carpenter, the eternal son of the Father of 
us all. Had he had more of the wisdom 
of the serpent, he would not have carried 
them the New Testament as an ending of 
strife, the words of the Lord as an en- 
lightening law; he would perhaps have 
known that to try too hard to make people 
good, is one way to make them worse; that 
the only way to make good is to be good 
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«remembering well the beam and the 
mote; that the time for speaking comes 
rarely, the time for being never departs. 

But in talking thus to Gibbie, the minis- 
ter but rippled the air: Gibbie was all the 
time pondering with himself where he had 
met the same kind of thing, the same sort 
of person before. Nothing he said had 
the slightest effect upon him. He was too 
familiar with truth to take the yeasty bung- 
hole of a working barrel for a fountain of 
its waters. The unseen Lord and his 
reported words were to Gibbie realities, 
compared with which the very visible Mr. 
Sclater and his assured utterance were as 
the merest seemings of a phantom mood. 
He had never resolved to keep the words 
of the Lord: he just kept them; but he 
knew amongst the rest the Lord’s words 
about the keeping of his words, and about 
being ashamed of him before men, and it 
was with a pitiful indignation he heard the 
minister’s wisdom drivel past his ears. 
What he would. have said, and withheld 
himself from saying, had he been able to 
speak, I cannot tell; I only know that in 
such circumstances the less said the better, 
for what can be more unprofitable than a 
discussion where but one of the disputants 
understands the question, and the other 
has all the knowledge? It would have 
been the eloquence of the wise and the 
prudent against the perfected praise of 
the suckling. 

The effect of it all upon Gibbie was to 
send him to his room to his prayers, more 
eager than ever to keep the command- 
ments of him who had said, /f-ye love me. 
Comforted then and strengthened, he came 
down to go to Donal — not to tell him, for 
to none but Janet could he have made such 
a communication. But in the middle of 
his descent he remembered suddenly of 
what and whom Mr. Sclater had all along 
been reminding him, and. turned aside to 
Mrs. Sclater to ask her to lend him the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. This, as a matter 
almost of course, was one of the few books 
in the cottage on Glashgar—a book be- 
loved of Janet’s soul — and he had read it 
again and again. Mrs. Sclater told him 
where in her room to find a copy, and 
presently he had satisfied himself that it 
was indeed Mr. Worldly Wiseman whom 
his imagination had, in cloudy fashion, 
been placing side by side with the talking 
minister, 

Finding his return delayed, Mrs. Sclater 
went after him, fearing he might be indulg- 
ing his curiosity amongst her personal 
possessions. Peeping in, she saw him 
seated on the floor beside her little book- 





case lost in reading: she stole behind, 
and found that what so absorbed him was 
the conversation between Christian and 
Worldly — I beg his pardon, he is nothing 
without his 4/7. — between Christian and 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman. 

In the evening, when her husband was 
telling her what he had said to “ the young 
Pharisee” in the morning, the picture of 
Gibbie on the floor, with the Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
flashed back on her mind, and she told 
him the thing. It stung him, not that 
Gibbie should perhaps have so paralleled 
him, but that his wife should so interpret 
Gibbie. To her, however, he said nothing. 
Had he been a better man, he would have 
been convinced by the lesson; as it was, 
he was only convicted, and instead of 
repenting, was offended grievously. For 
several days he kept expecting the relig- 
ious gadfly to come buzzing about him 
with his sting, that is his forefinger, stuck 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and had a swash- 
ing blow ready for him; but Gibbie was 
beginning to learn a lesson or two, and if 
he was not yet so wise as some serpents, 
he had always been more harmless than 
some doves. 

That he had gained nothing for the 
world was pretty evident to the minister 
the following Sunday —from the lofty 
watch-tower of the pulpit where he sat 
throned, while the first psalm was being 
sung. His own pew was near one of the 
side doors, and at that door some who 
were late kept coming in. Amongst them 
were a stranger or two, who were at once 
shown to seats. Before the psalm ended, 
an old man came in and stood by the door 
— a poor man in mean garments, with the 
air of a beggar who had contrived to give 
himself a Sunday look. Perhaps he had 
come hoping to find it warmer in chiarch 
than at home. There he stood, motionless 
as the leech-gatherer, leaning on his stick, 
disregarded of men—it may have been 
only by innocent accident, I do not know. 
But just ere the minister must rise for the 
first prayer, he saw Gibbie, who had heard 
a feeble cough, cast a glance round, rise 
as swiftly as noiselessly, open the door of 
the pew, get out into the passage, take the 
old man by the hand, and lead him to his 
place beside the satin-robed and sable- 
muffed ministerial consort. Obedient to 
Gibbie’s will, the old man took the seat, 
with an air both of humility and respect, 
while happily for Mrs. Sclater’s remnant 
of ruffled composure, there was plenty of 
room in the pew, so that she could move 
higher up. The old man, it is true, fol- 
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lowed, ‘to’ make a place for Gibbie, but 
there was still an interval between them 
sufficient to afford space to the hope that 
none of the evils she dreaded would fall 
upon her to devour her. Flushed, angry, 
uncomfortable, notwithstanding, her face 
glowed like a bale-fire to the eyes of her 
husband, and, I fear, spoiled the prayer — 
but that did not matter much. 

While the two.thus involuntarily sig- 
nalled each other, the boy who had brought 
discomposure into both pulpit and pew, 
sat peaceful as a summer morning, with 
the old man beside him quiet in the rev- 
erence of being himself revered. And 
the minister, while he preached from the 
words, Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall, for the first time in 
his life began to feel doubtful whether he 
might not himself be a humbug. There 
was not much fear of his falling, however, 
for he had not yet stood on his feet. 

Not a word was said to Gibbie concern- 
ing the liberty he had taken: the minister 
and his wife were in too much dread — 
not of St. James and the “poor man in 
vile raiment,” for they were harmless 
enough in themselves, but of Gibbie’s 
pointing finger to back them. Three dis- 
tinct precautions, however, they took: the 
pew-opener on that side was spoken to; 
Mrs. Sclater made Gibbie henceforth go 
into the pew before her; and she removed 
the New Testament from the drawing- 
room. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 


I. 


THE object of these papers is to give 
the reader who has not made a special 
study of Egyptology some idea of its gen- 
eral results in reference both to the ancient 
Egyptians and to the races with which they 
came in contact. The subjects are the 
characteristics of the main periods of 
Egyptian history, the religion and civiliza- 
tion of the people, and the bearing of their 
records on Hebrew, Greek, and Pheenician 
history. The vast body of information by 
which we may now carry up the annals of 
the civilized world for at least two thousand 
years before the time of Herodotus is for 
the most part scattered in works both 
learned and costly of which no short sum- 
mary has yet been produced.* It will be 


* In the “ Records of the Past,” the student unac- 
quainted with the original Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
other Eastern texts, will find translations of the most 











my endeavor to do my work ‘merely as an 
interpreter, in order that the great value of 
materials almost unknown to the generality 
may be understood, and perhaps some new 
students added to a body which, in En- 
gland at least, is now decreasing. In a 
short series of papers many details must 
be omitted, but there will be space enough 
to show that the study of Egyptology 
touches and illustrates in turn many of the 
great problems of the story of ancient 
civilization. 

No country has more markedly influ. 
enced its inhabitants than Egypt. Itisa 
table-land of rock, through which the Nile 
has cut a passage, which by its annual over- 
flow it has gradually fertilized. The valley 
thus formed is but a few miles broad until 
it widens out into the triangular plain of 
the Delta. Small as is the deposit of soil 
— not more than four and a half inches in 
a century for the last three thousand years 
— it requires no manuring to produce an 
annual crop, nor need it ever be left fallow, 
and the use of artificial irrigation adds a 
second and third crop. In no country is 
life easier or the acquisition of wealth 
from the land more rapid. The oldest 
Egyptians were agriculturists, who, having 
gained all they required, felt the natural 
desire of a settled people to leave some 
record of their lives for later times. The 
conditions were wonderfully favorable. 
The rainless climate preserves for ages 
what elsewhere perishes in a year. The 
sides of the valley afford quarries of lime- 
stone and sandstone, easily worked and 
lying close to the great water-way for 
transport, and at the first cataract the Nile 
is obstructed by rocks of the fine red gran- 
ite which the ancients called syenite. At 
a very remote age the art of making paper 
from the papyrus reed, then abundant, was 
discovered, and black and red ink was 
manufactured. All these materials were 
in full use as early as the time of the king 
who built the Great Pyramid, in the earli- 
est period of Egyptian monumentat history. 

But who were the Egyptians? in other 
words, what is their place among the races 
of man? Their neighbors were the yellow 
Shemite Syrians, the fair Libyans, and the 
negroes. In the interesting pictures of 
the four races of man in the Tombs of the 
Kings (B.C. cir. 1350-1100) the Egyptians 
portray these three races and themselves 
“mankind” as a fourth. Like all such 
subjects in ancient Egyptian art, these are 
eminently characteristic, and the most ele- 
important of these documents. Yet the necessary ine 


troduction to the study of the documents is wanting, 
and the critical apparatus is far too scanty. 
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mentary ethnologist will instantly recog- 
nize the four distinct types, three of whic 
are markedly different from the Egyptian. 
Is the Egyptian a distinct race, or can it 
be directly traced to a fusion of two or 
more of the other three types? The mod- 
ern Egyptian helps us towards a solution 
of this problem. If we knew nothing of 
his descent we should say that he was an 
Arab with a tincture of another race, so 
markedly has the westward flow of Arab 
immigration made the Arab type to pre- 
dominate among the people. But this isa 
superficial view. Looking more carefully, 
we see usually in the Copts, who have in- 
termarried among themselves for the last 
twelve centuries, and occasionally in the 
Muslim Egyptians, a type which, however 
modified since antiquity, forcibly recalls 
the old pictures. Here the Shemite traits 
are slighter, and we come to the conclusion 
that their race merely contributed an ele- 
ment, and perhaps not the most important, 
to the old Egyptian type. Another ele- 
ment, perhaps the only other, seems to be 
Nigritian. The weak calf of the leg and 
the flat foot are markedly indicative of 
Nigritian influence, and so is the thickness 
of the nose, and the fulness of the lips. 
Other circumstances seem to indicate the 
presence of Shemite and Nigritian ele- 
ments in the ancient Egyptians. It will 
be seen that their language and their relig- 
ion may be traced to two sources which 
exist together, mixed but not fused, like 
oil and water. One of these elements in 
language probably, in religion certainly, is 
Nigritian, the other in language is cer- 
tainly Shemite, and in religion probably 
the same. Of any other element there 
seems to be as yet no proof. 

Ancient Egyptian history does not help 
us to discover the origin of the race. It 
dawns with the reign of Menes the first 
mortal king. Nothing is said of any pre- 
vious movement of population. The pre- 
historic age, the time before Menes, called 
the reign of the gods, was evidently myth- 
ical, as it was reckoned by astronomical 
cycles, and the gods were arranged in it 
according to their importance, the rule of 
the great gods coming first, and very infe- 
rior mythological personages reigning to- 
wards the close. Between Menes and the 
earliest dated monuments, was an interval 
of probably not above seven or eight cen- 
turies, which may be called traditional, and 
of which legends were related. Yet at the 
head of this age stands the undoubtedly 
historical figure of Menes ruling at an 
Egyptian town over all Egypt. 

The vestiges of a prehistoric period are 
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thought to remain in the stone implements 
a in Egypt. Here, it is argued, as 
elsewhere, there was a prehistoric stone 
age, This may well have been, but two 
things must be borne in mind: that the 
paintings show the use of stone arrow- 
heads far down in the historic age, and 
also that the stone implements discovered 
may have been in some cases the work of 
a neighboring savage race. For the pres- 
ent we want evidence of a true prehistoric 
stone age in Egypt. This subject has 
been neglected by explorers, who are prob- 
ably diverted from it by the wealth of his- 
torical documents that reward them in all 
parts of the country. 

History, then, but not pure history, be- 
gins with Menes, the first king of the first 
of those thirty dynasties under which the 
Egyptian historian Manetho arranged the 
kings of Egypt. The first historical event 
is the founding of the oldest capital, Mem- 
phis, “ the good station,” to which the seat 
of government was probably removed by 
Menes. He came from the still older town 
of Thinis or This, in Upper Egypt, close 
to the more famous sacred city of Abydos. 
Memphis is a little to the south of Cairo, 
and not far south of the point of the Delta. 
The site was therefore well chosen as a 
central point from which the whole coun- 
try could be governed, while the valley of 
Upper Egypt was protected by it, and af- 
forded a safe retreat in case of disaster. 
Here at Memphis, great and powerful 
seven or eight centuries later, the history 
of its foundation surely must have been 
well known, and this, combined with the 
consistent character of all which is told by 
the agreement of historians as to Menes, 
leaves no doubt of his historical character, 

Passing at once from a time as to which 
we have no certain contemporary records, 
we are arrested by the earliest known 
monuments, the pyramids of El-Geezeh 
and the lesser tombs around, and suddenly 
find ourselves face to face with the Egyp- 
tian life of more than four thousand years 
ago, recorded by architecture, sculpture, 
and hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

It is not any longer necessary to prove 
that hieroglyphics can be read, but it may 
be well here ‘to mention the method by 
which this is done. The ancient language 
is essentially the same as the modern or 
Coptic, which was written with the Greek 
alphabet and some additional letters to 
express sounds wanting to Greek. The 
ancient characters are either phonetic (syl- 
labic or alphabetic) or ideographic. Any 
word may be written phonetically or by 
ideograph (symbol), or in both ways com- 
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bined, the ideograph then determining the 
sense of the word, as we write “fifty 
pounds, £50.” ‘Those words which we do 
not find in Coptic are interpreted either by 
the obvious meaning of the ideographs 
used to determine their sense, as when the 
figure of an animal follows its name, or by 
induction. The way to learn hieroglyph- 
ics is to begin with Coptic, in which the 
occurrence of Greek words aids the stu- 
dent’s progress, and thus to obtain a no- 
tion of the genius of the language and a 
copia verborum, before entering on the 
harder enterprise of studying its older 
phase in the ancient character. After no 
long time the learner will be convinced 
that the general sense of all but the relig- 
ious documents can be ascertained as 
readily as that of any similar Greek or 
Roman record. Philologically the most 
interesting phenomena are the monosyl- 
labic (Nigritian) character of the roots, and 
the Semitic character of the pronouns 
whether isolated or affixed, the latter in- 
cluding the verbal forms. The roots lack 
the rhythmic vowelling of early (true) Se- 
mitic, and resemble its worn-away (Syriac) 
hase. 
. The religion of every nation is the key- 
note of its history. That of ancient Egypt 
is therefore the first subject as to which we 
must question the monuments. Here it 
may be well to dismiss the idea that the 
Egyptian religion continued to grow and 
went through changes during the historical 
period before it felt the influence of Greek 
philosophy. With the exception of a sin- 
le permanent change, due apparently to 
oreign influence, it varied as little as the 
language in which it was written. It had 
of course its changing fashions, but the 
main doctrines, the objects of worship, and 
the rites, continued the same during this 
vast period of far above twenty centuries. 
Our chief difficulty in dealing with it is that 
we are often at a loss to grasp the real 
sense of the terms used. This is owing to 
three causes. When the Egyptians be- 
came Christians they eliminated most 
religious terms from their vocabulary as 
idolatrous, and substituted for them Greek 
equivalents. Thus the valuable aid of the 
Coptic often here fails us. We also find 
it very difficult to place our minds in the 
attitude of the Egyptians when we know 
the radical sense of a term: we can con- 
strue and cannot translate, like a school- 
boy with a hard piece of Virgil. There is 
moreover another and very grave hin- 
drance. There can be no doubt that the 
priests allegorized their doctrines, and that 
much which is nearly unintelligible is so in 





consequence of this practice. In the 
great Egyptian religious work, the “ Rit- 
ual,” the text is in general clearer than the 
commentary, whieh explains by allegory, 
and is probably but not certainly of later 
date. Notwithstanding these difficulties 
we have now a general idea of the Egyp- 
tian religion. 

At first sight this religion seems a hope- 
less puzzle. The student who attempts to 
understand it feels like a visitor to a mu- 
seum, in which antiquities of all classes are 
mixed without even a rudimentary arrange- 
ment. Long and patient labors have quite 
lately made this difficult subject easier to 
understand than the religion of Greece, 
though much remains to be done. The 
results are strangely unexpected. Instead 
of finding, like old inquirers, a philosophic 
meaning in the lowest forms of worship, 
we now accept them as no more than what 
they appear; and yet in the higher forms 
we discover as lofty a philosophy as had 
been before imagined. 

Long after hieroglyphics had been read, 
evidence from them was wanting that the 
Egyptians had any idea of one God. 
Lately M. de Rougé, the most philosophic 
and one of the acutest of Champollion’s 
successors, advanced the strongest reasons 
for maintaining that they held this doc- 
trine. In the “Ritual,” one Supreme 
Being is distinctly mentioned, called by no 
proper name, and thus not identical with 
any member of the Egyptian pantheon, al- 
though Ra, the sun, is, probably by a later 
view, identified in the same work with this 
mysterious divinity. The Supreme Being 
was the source of another being equally 
unnamed, and is thus called “the Double 
Being.” From him came the other gods. 
This idea of monotheism, though seemingly 
lost in the multitude of gods in the pan- 
theon, constantly reappears in their identi- 
fication with one another in mixed forms 
or interchange of attributes. To what did 
the Egyptians owe this idea? Those who 
hold with M. Renan that the Shemites 
were essentially monotheists, will find a 
ready answer, and in this discover a fresh 
instance of the Shemite element. M. Re- 
nan’s position is, however, one hard to 
maintain. In antiquity no Shemites were 
monotheists but the Hebrews, and though 
the Hebrew teachers were all monotheists, 
the people were constantly either adopting 
idolatrous objects of worship, or mistaking 
the true meaning of monotheism in their 
idea that they served a national God, 
instead of the creator and ruler of the 
universe. The contact of Hebrew with 





Aryan thought during the Babylonian cap- 
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tivity seems to have afforded the people 
the means of understanding what they had 
before misinterpreted, and thenceforward 
they were true monotheists. The pagan 
Arabs before Mohammed were polytheists 
of the lowest type. It was due to foreign 
influences that they adopted monotheism. 
The Aryans, on the other hand, had this 
idea from a remote time, though the im- 
portance they attached to the conflict of 
good and evil is apt to make us forget 
it in the use of the term dualism. The 
ancient Aryan religions which admit a 
pantheon imagine it to be presided over 
by a chief divinity, thus preserving in an 
alloyed form the original monotheistic 
idea. It is in this feature of Egyptian doc- 
trine, if anywhere, that we may trace an 
Aryan element in Egypt, unless we may 
suppose that the Egyptian priests attained 
the monotheistic idea by philosophic in- 
quiry: if so, but this is a rash hypothesis, 
they must have done this at a remote age, 
for the “ Ritual ” is, in part at least, as early 
as the period of the oldest monuments. 
The Egyptian pantheon, at first. sight 
very complex, may be reduced to system 
by a study of the order of the great gods. 
The two chief forms of that order are 
made inconsistent by the addition at the 
head of two divinities of inferior conse- 
quence in their attributes, the gods of 
Memphis and Thebes. This was undoubt- 
edly due to political causes, and marks the 
ascendency of the priests of the two an- 
cient capitals. Leaving these gods out, 
the order resolves itself into two groups, 
the sun-gods and the family of Osiris. 
The true heads of these groups are Ra, 
the sun, and Osiris. It is very noteworthy 
that these gods only and goddesses who 
were female forms of Osiris were wor- 
shipped throughout Egypt, Osiris every- 
where, and Ra by combination with other 
gods, and as the representative of kingly 
power in the sky, as well as under the type 
of the king as Ra on earth. The myth of 
Ra and that of Osiris are strikingly alike. 
Ra as Osiris is the sun in constant con- 
flict with evil. The enemy of Ra is the 
great serpent Apap, whom he vanquishes. 
The enemy of Osiris is his own brother or 
son Set, physical evil, who vanquishes him, 
to be finally overcome by Horus the solar 
son of Osiris. Ra has no consort but a 
very inferior divinity, a female sun. Osiris 
has Isis to wife, whose worship almost 
equalled his. That which distinguishes 
the myth of Osiris from that of Ra is its 
human aspect. It is solar up to a certain 
point in the conflict of light and darkness, 
and the setting of the old sun seemingly to 
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perish and reappear in new young splen- 
dor in its rising. But in the destruction 
of Osiris by evil, the temporary triumph of 
evil, and its final defeat and the destruction 
of its force by Horus and wisdom (Thoth), 
and in the revival of Osiris, we see the 
story of human life in its war with phys- 
ieal evil, its death, and its resurrection, in 
its war with moral evil, its temporary fall, 
and final triumph. Thus while the myth 
of Ra remained a part of religion, that of 
Osiris became the part to which the-affec- 
tions of the Egyptians attached themselves. 
Osiris became, as the hidden sun, the ruler 
of the underworld, and so the judge of the 
dead, then represented as a mummy. It 
was to him or toa member of his famil 
that the prayers for the dead were pr hi 
dressed. As the Egyptian entered into 
the divine underworld (Karneter), the west, 
the hidden land (Amenti), he placed him- 
self under the protection of the sun of the 
night. Yet more, as one who hoped to be 
justified, he took the name of his judge, 
and an Osiris went through the ordeals of 
the hidden world, hoping for a new life in 
the Elysian fields. Thus Osiris became 
essentially the ruler of the unseen world, 
Ra became the ruler of the visible uni- 
verse; but these ideas interchanged, Osi- 
ris appears as the Nile and as the source 
of productiveness, Ra as the ruler of the 
hidden land. Yet Osiris remained the 
judge of the dead, and hence the preva- 
ence and strength of his worship. It 
would be impossible to explain the exist- 
ence side by side of two forms of the same 
myth, for this is the meaning of the two 
groups of great gods, did we not see in it 
the history of the early growth of the Egyp- 
tian religion. In a‘very remote age the 
doctrines of Heliopolis, the city of the sun, 
and of Abydos, the ancient city of Osiris, 
were thus united. Menes, the first king, 
came from Thinis,so close to Abydos as 
to have become almost if not quite a suburb 
of the city which eclipsed it, and founded 
Memphis nearly opposite to Heliopolis, 
Thus the two systems, that of the worship 
of Osiris at Abydos, and that of the wor- 
ship of Ra at Heliopolis, were brought so 
near that it was necessary that they should 
either be amalgamated, or that one should 
give way to the other. Hence the two 
groups of the great gods. 

It is a long step from the lofty ideas that 
these archaic systems suggest to the fig- 
ures under which the gods were repre- 
sented, and the symbols regarded as their 
living forms. Osiris has indeed a human 
shape, but Ra is usually hawk-headed, and 
Thoth, the god of wisdom, has the head of 
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an ibis. Some goddesses are lioness- 
headed and cat-headed ; others sometimes 
have the head of a cow. Osiris, despite 
his human character, was supposed to 
dwell in the sacred bull Apis; and each 
divinity had a living representative in a 
quadruped, bird, reptile, or fish, while sa- 
cred trees and mountains were held in 
reverence. How can so low a pedestal be 
reconciled with so high a superstructure ? 
When it is remembered that the Egyptian 
worship is intensely local, that each town 
had its special divinity and sacred animal, 
we find the clue out of this iy ea 
question, in which some inquirers have lost 
themselves, while others, having reached, 
as they thought, the end, have given up 
the subject in despair, like the old visitor 
who entered a beautiful Egyptian temple, 
and after traversing its spacious chambers 
rich with painted sculptures, marvelled to 
find in the innermost shrine a cat or croc- 
odile or serpent. The clue is that at each 
settlement that worship of a local fetish 
which is a characteristic of the negroes, 
was a tradition derived from the original 
population. Generally, when a race of 
superior belief has conquered one of in- 
ferior belief, it has endeavored to substi- 
tute its faith for the lower one, by connect- 
ing the two. Thus a taint has injured 
most religions, the higher never succeed- 
ing in effacing the lower. This theory ac- 
counts for much in Greek mythology. 
Why should the laurel have been sacred 
to Apollo, the tortoise to Aphrodite, save 
for this, reason, that in their adopted coun- 
try the Greeks found certain trees and 
animals worshipped by the earlier popula- 
tion whom they sought to conciliate by 
connecting the lower object of worship 
with the higher ideal they themselves rev- 
erenced? Similarly the old agalmata of 
barbarous form which their predecessors 
had received from Egypt or copied on 
Egyptian models were gradually super- 
seded by more fit representations. In lit- 
erature we may trace the transition when 
Homer uses epithets that cannot be doubt- 
ed to be taken from old animal-headed 
forms for the divinities he describes with 
human characteristics. In art the transi- 
tion is seen in the story of Onatas the 
sculptor, who, when charged to execute a 
statue of the horse-headed Demeter, whose 
agalma had been destroyed by fire, being 
perplexed how to do so in an age of grow- 
ing art, saw the goddess in a dream, and 
no doubt then represented her in accord- 
ance with the higher ideas of his time. 
Another striking instance is seen in the 
nome-coins of Egypt struck under Roman 





emperors; when Greek ideas were strong 
in the country, on which the divinity of the 
province, though in some cases animal- 
headed, in others has a human form, and 
carries in his hand the sacred animal of 
the nome. 

We can therefore scarcely doubt whence 
arose the combination of animal-worship 
with sun-worship (of Shemite origin ?), and 
the union of the animal’s head with the 
human body in the representations of the 
local divinities of the mixed system thus 
formed. Rarely can we find anything 
appropriate in the union. It is true that 
the sun-gods have the head of the hawk, a 
bird of the noble family which gazes at the 
sun; the sun-goddesses that of the lumi- 
nous-eyed feline tribe, usually of its highest 
member the lioness ; but for the most part 
the associations seem to be the effect of 
mere chance. It may be asked why any 
should be appropriate if they were the re- 
sult of the adoption of existing superstitions 
by new-comers into Egypt; but it should 
be remembered that we cannot suppose all 
the towns of Egypt to have been growths 
from older Nigritian settlements. Mem- 
phis we know was not, and we may infer 
the same of Hermopolis Magna. The 
prominence of the lower element in the 
Egyptian religion need not surprise us 
when we see the old sacred stone at Mek- 
keh (the Black Stone) still venerated by 
nearly all Muslims, and yet more remarka- 
bly see in Egypt itself a sacred snake rev- 
erenced at the tomb of the Sheykh el-Ha- 
reedee in Upper Egypt, which must be the 
representative of a long series of sacred 
snakes which have held their own from 
the overthrow of paganism through four- 
teen centuries to the present day. 

Writing was as old in Egypt as archi- 
tecture and sculpture. The papyrus reed, 
as already noticed, furnished the most an- 
cient material for paper in the days of the 
oldest monuments. The dry climate has 
preserved a great number of ancient rolls, 
of which most are religious, and of these 
again the greater part copies of one book, 
the “ Ritual,” which French scholars call 
the “ Funereal Ritual,” and Germans the 
“ Book of the Dead.” It is a work evi- 
dently compiled from time to time, divided 
into sections, originally separate books, 
and chapters, each chapter being usually 
illustrated by a representation of its chief 
subject above the text. Part of this book 
has been found of the date of the eleventh 
dynasty (before B.C. 2000), and according 
to its own statement, which derives collat- 
eral support from a more general assertion 
of Manetho, one chapter was discovered 
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in the time of the great pyramid-building 
kings of the fourth dynasty. There can be 
no doubt that the greater part is of ex- 
treme antiquity. 

Two great difficulties assail us in the 
endeavor even to construe this book. It 
was held to be specially advantageous to 
the mummified Egyptian that a copy 
should be deposited in his tomb. Conse- 
quently it became the custom to write 
these copies in great numbers, and, as 
they were not to be read, the scribes were 
careless in their copying. Hence arises a 
multitude of errors which at every step 
embarrass the student. The other diffi- 
culty is due to the causes which render 
the Epyptian religious writings more hard 
to interpret than the historical. Yet, 
thanks to M. de Rougé’s patience and 
skill, the general purport of the work is 
now understood. It is thoughout text and 
commentary, and curiously, as already re- 
marked, the text usually simpler than the 
commentary, which by its allegorizing 
method renders the obscurity of the sub- 
ject greater. The theme of the “ Ritual” is 
the story of man’s fate in the nether world, 
and the text consists of a series of prayers 
to be said in each of the several zones 
through which the soul was to pass on its 
way to judgment, and the confession of 
innocence that was to ensure its acquittal. 
It might be supposed that so great a mat- 
ter would have been treated in the loftiest 
style of which the language was capable, 
with the simplicity of the Egyptian me- 
moir, the pathos of the dirge, and the occa- 
sional grandeur of the historical writings 
and the religious hymns, Butit is far oth- 
erwise. Nowhere is the lower element of 
the Egyptian religion so evident as in the 
“Ritual.” It is obscure and mysterious, 
without elevation or dignity. The student 
seeks in vain for a single passage worthy 
of the ideas conveyed through the eye by 
the pyramids and the tombs of the kings. 
He wanders through a labyrinth peopled 
by the forms of the lowest superstition, 
and the idea forces itself upon him that 
the negro element of the Egyptian mind 
is here dominant, not always in the 
thoughts, but always in their expression. 
Nothing more forcibly shows the strength 
of this element, not even animal-worship. 
Side by side with the “ Ritual” we find an- 
other work relating to the underworld, the 
“ Book of the Lower Hemisphere,” describ- 
ing the journeyings of the soul after death 
through twelve zones corresponding to the 
twelve hours of the nocturnal sun. This 
book was in fashion at the period to which 
most of the tombs of the kings (nineteenth 





and twentieth dynasties) belong, and their 
pictures afford the illustrations of its chap- 
ters. 

The “wisdom of the Egyptians ” is not 
to be found in the “ Ritual ” and the “ Book 
of the Lower Hemisphere,” but in the few 
moral treatises that are left. The oldest 
complete one of these, that of Ptah-hotep, a 
prince, son of aking of the fifth dynasty, 
is the first work of the character of the 
Hebrew Proverbs which has come down to 
us as a whole. It teaches a high moral- 
ity apart from the Egyptian religion; that 
religion it almost ignores, in general speak- 
ing of God in the singular as the judge of 
men’s actions. It is a curious question 
whether proverbial writing of this kind, 
that is, wisdom embodied in short pithy 
sayings, very often stating a duty and the 
reason for its performance, is not of Egyp- 
tian origin. In Hebrew literature it is 
scarcely found before the date of the 
Proverbs. If that book is in its origin of 
the time of Solomon, and this can scarcely 
be doubted, a curious question arises. How 
are we to explain the striking similarity of 
method in the Hebrew and the Egyptian 
book? It is not likely that the contact 
between Egypt and the East between the 
times of Moses and Solomon was suffi- 
ciently strong to influence Hebrew litera- 
ture. It is far more probable, unless the 
similarity is accidental, that tradition pre- 
served a method of teaching that must 
have been known to Moses, who was 
“educated in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians.” Ifso, the Hebrew work may con- 
tain archaic fragments preserved by the 
original collector just as it contains say- 
ings added after its first completion. 

Scientific literature, at least in the prov- 
ince of medicine, not unmixed with super- 
stition, is of the first age of Egyptian 
monuments, and probably historical litera- 
ture in the shape of memoirs, afterwards 
among our best sources, is not much later. 
Fiction, letters, and state annals are not 
yet known of this antiquity, and therefore 
must be afterwards noticed. 

Thus much ‘we know of the belief and 
thought of the people of Egypt in the age 
of their first monuments. What they did 
and how they lived in those days is the 
next point of interest. 

As we stand beneath the Great Pyramid 
the first question that rises in our mind is 
this. How long ago was this monument 
raised? Has it stood for four, five, or six 
thousand years? M. Mariette answers 
six, Professor Lepsius five, and some cau- 
tious reckoners adhere to Napoleon’s forty 
centuries, But in truth the question can- 
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not yet be answered. With all reverence 
for the scholarship that has attempted it, 
the difference of opinion proves that the 
date of the oldest Egyptian monuments 
must still remain blank. The cause may be 
explained in a few words which the student 
would do well to ponder lest he waste his 
strength on the unknowable to the loss of 
more fruitful research. 

The Egyptians had no era, no reckoning 
from the building of Memphis or from the 
institution of a festival. They had at least 
one astronomical cycle, a vast period of 
fourteen hundred and sixty-one wandering 
years of three hundred and sixty-five days 
each, a cycle pyramid-like in its dimen- 
sions, but we do not find that they dated 
by it* Their reckoning was by kings’ 
reigns, each year being called the first or 
second and so forth of the king from the 
current year in which he began to reign. 
There is one known instance in which a 
long period, from one reign to a later one, 
is stated, and unfortunately we only-know 
the historical place of the later of the two 
kings mentioned. The Egyptians do not 
seem to have recorded eclipses, and 
their stellar observations are unintelligible, 
as we find a star-rising recorded year after 
year on the same day of the wandering 
year of three hundred and sixty-five days, 
when it must have moved a day later every 
four years. They rarely recorded long 

enealogies. The succession of kings is 

roken by dire chasms in the series of 
monuments — ages almost without rec- 
ords — of which it is not possible even to 
conjecture the length. Our chief authority 
is still the historian Manetho, an Egyptian 
priest, who, under the first or second Ptol- 
emy, wrote in Greek the list of the native 
dynasties, thirty in number, from Menes to 
Nectanebes II., overthrown by Artaxerxes 
Ochus. His numbers are shown by the 
monuments to be untrustworthy in their 
present state, and he does not tell us 
whether the royal houses were all succes- 
sive or some contemporary. The monu- 
ments, with the aid of a fragmentary an- 
cient list on papyrus, and for the latest 
period that of Hebrew, Assyrian, and 
Greek documents, enable us in many cases 
to correct Manetho; and we have for the 
later part of Egyptian history a chronol- 
ogy, which, reckoning upwards, is first 
nearly exact, then roughly true, and at last 


* This cycle, called the Sothiac, because it began 
when the dog-star Sothis rose heliacally on the first day 
of the wandering year of 365 days, marked the coinci- 
dence of that year in its beginning with the fixed Sothiac 
year of 365 1-4 days, which, of course, could only occur 
on the compietion of 1,461 wandering years, and 1,460 
Sothiac. 





merely approximative within a century, 
perhaps more, until we reach the first or 
most recent chasm. 

If we reckon upwards from the over- 
throw of Nectanebes II. (dynasty xxx.), 
B.C. 340(?) to the accession of the first 
Ethiopian monarch Sabaco (dynasty xxv.), 
B.C. cir. 715, the dates are nearly exact. 
From Sabaco to Sheshonk I., the Shishak 
of the Bible (dynasty xxii.), B.c. cir. 967, 
probably there is not an error of more than 
thirty years. Thenceforward to the be- 
ginning of the empire (dynasty xviii.), B.c. 
cir. 1600-1550, there is an increasing ob- 
scurity in chronology. We now find our- 
selves on the nearer side of the first 
chasm, the age during which Egypt was 
ruled by the Shepherd Kings, Eastern 
strangers, whose rule began after or during 
that of the later Theban kings of the old 
line (dynasty xiii.), and is generally held to 
have lasted, inclusive of a period of war at 
its close, for five centuries or a little more. 
This theory, however, rests upon a solitary 
passage of Manetho, cited by one only of 
his copyists, and if it seems Aecortoren | by 
numbers in the dynastic lists given by this 
and the other copyists, we must remember 
the fatal facility with which numbers seem 
to lend themselves to the theories of chro- 
nologers. On the other side of the chasm 
we have all ora part of the old Theban 
kingdom (dynasties xi., xii, and part or 
the whole of xiii.). Then comes another 
chasm, characterized by the rule of a line 
of kings of another capital. We then once 
more reach a period illuminated by the 
light of contemporary monuments, the age 
of the Memphite kings, the pyramid-build- 
ers (last king of dynasty iii. and dynasties 
iv., v., vi.) which probably lasted six or 
seven centuries. Between this time and 
the rule of Menes stretches yet another 
great chasm, the age before monuments, 
to which a conjectural length of seven or 
eight centuries may be assigned. The 
reckoning, therefore, stands. thus : — 

Pre-monumental age (dynasties i.-iii., 
part) 800 or 700 years (?). 

Memphite kingdom under pyramid- 
builders (iii., part, iv., v., vi.), 700 or 600 (?). 

Doubtful period (vii., viii., ix., x.). 

Theban kingdom (xi., xii., xiii., part?) 
250 years or more. 

Shepherd rule (xiii., part? xiv., xv., xvi. 
xvii.). 

The empire (xviii., xix., xx., part), B.C. 
1600-1500 to 1200-1100. 

Fall of empire (xx., part, xxi.). 

Sheshonk I., or Shishak (xxii.), B.c. cir. 


7. 
Shebek, or Sabaco (xxv.), B.C. cir. 715. 
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Psammetichus I., Saite 
(xxvi., part) 665. 

Final Persian conquest, B.C. 340(?). 

The Great Pyramid stands almost at 
the beginning of the first monumental age. 
Its date would be before at !east B.C. 2350 
by the length of the second and third 
p Re in other words the length of these 
two unknown periods must be added to at 
least B.C. 2350 if we would obtain the date 
of the pyramid. We must, therefore, sur- 
render Napoleon’s forty centuries. How 
much we must add to them is yet to be 
discovered. 

The age of the pyramids is doubtful. 
The object for which they were built is 
certain. There is no need here to exam- 
ine curious speculations to which their 
measures have, like the numbers of Ma- 
netho’s list, seemed to offer themselves 
with a strange facility, like false lights that 
lead a traveller into the quicksands. They 
were royal tombs and nothing more. We 
need not draw any idea of astronomical 
use from their facing the cardinal points, 
whereas the Chaldean pyramids pointed 
to them, nor, in the case of the Great 
Pyramid, from the curious circumstance 
that at the time of its building its entrance 
passage pointed to the then pole-star, a 
Draconis, nor from the excellent platform 
for astronomical observation on its sum- 
mit, nor from its chief measures being in 
exact Egyptian cubits without fractions. 
There may have been a religious reason 
for the orientation of this and the other 
Egyptian pyramids, but it is quite obvious 
that a deviation of direction would have 
produced a disagreeable discord in the 
placing of these geometrically - shaped 
buildings. It was no use to point a pas- 
sage to the pole-star, as it had to be closed 
at the completion of the structure after the 
king’s sepulture. The platform did not 
exist when the casing of the monument 
was complete to its apex. The most 
famous buildings of antiquity were con- 
structed of full measures without fractions 
in all their chief dimensions. What per- 
haps originated in the difficulty of observ- 
ing due proportion when fractions were 
allowed, became a matter of religion. 

The pyramids then were tombs of kings. 
Each had its name. The Great Pyramid 
was Called “the Splendid;” the second 
pyramid, strangely enough, “the Great ;” 
the third pyramid, “the Superior.” Each 
must have been the chief object of a king’s 
reign. Begun, at or perhaps in some cases 
before, his accession, it was built on a 
plan which allowed constant addition and 
speedy completion. Thus the pyramids 
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are the measures of the reigns of those 
who built them, and happily in many cases 
we know from the tombs around who these 
royal builders were. 

The main principles of an Egyptian 
tomb of this age are the same in the 
pyramids and in the smaller built tombs, 
though the mode in which the principles 
are carried out is different. These smaller 
tombs consist of a quadrangular mass of 
masonry like an oblong truncated pyramid, 
having a pit entered from above descend- 
ing to a sepulchral chamber cut in the 
rock beneath; and within is also a chapel 
entered from an external door, and a secret 
chamber to contain statues of the deceased. 
The pyramids represent the purely se- 
pulchral part of these structures. In front 
of the entrance of each was a chapel, to 
which was probably attached a secret 
chamber. 

The form of the pyramids is probably 
traceable to the natural shapes of the 
desert mountains. All Egyptian architec- 
ture is characterized by the same sloping 
lines as these mountains, varying like them 
from the sharp inclination of the pyramids 
to the very slight slope of the built tombs, 
and, it may : added, of all the great 
massive gateways of the later temples. 
Whether these forms were thus derived 
or not, their adoption must have been due 
to their extreme strength. 

The manner in which the pyramids were 
constructed was first shown in Professor 
Lepsius’s “Letters from Egypt.” The 
objects of the royal builders were strength 
of position, a secure place of sepulture, 
and a method by which the monument 
could be gradually increased from year to 
year and finished with little delay when 
the king’s death made this necessary. A 
site was chosen on the low table-land of 
the Libyan desert, and a slight elevation 
was selected as a peg on which the struc- 
ture should as it were be pivoted. In this 
core of rock a sloping descending passage, 
usually entered from the north, was cut, 
of sufficient size for the conveyance of a 
sarcophagus, leading to a sepulchral cham- 
ber. Above and around the rock a solid 
structure of masonry was raised, of cubical 
form but with slightly sloping sides. In 
the case of the king’s death at this stage 
of the work, the pyramid was at once com- 
pleted by the addition of sloping lateral 
masses and a pyramidal cap. Roughly 
this additional work did not cnneel in 

uantity the first construction, excluding 
the excavation. Ifthe king lived on, the 
first construction was enlarged on each of 
its four sides, so as to form a great plat- 








form on which a second central mass was 
raised, and a pyramid of two degrees with- 
out filled-in angles was formed. At this 
stage again the work could be completed 
if necessary, or if the king still lived each 
platform from the lowest could be in- 
creased on the same principle. The form 
of the pyramid of steps at Sakkarah, the 
central monument of the necropolis of 
Memphis, is a good illustration of the 
general principle, and the change of angle 
in the southern pyramid of Dahshoor is 
valuable as a probable instance of hasty 
completion. 

The manner in which the pyramids were 
built is thus clear enough: the mechanical 
skill their construction shows must remain 
amarvel. The main materials were indeed 
quarried from the limestone rock on which 
the monuments stand, but the finest quality 
used was brought from quarries on the 
opposite side of the river, and, in the in- 
stances in which granite was employed, 
usually for details, from the First Cataract. 
How were the vast blocks lowered from 
the quarries and transported to the river, 
how embarked, again transported to the 
edge of the desert, raised to the low table- 
land on which the pyramids stand, and then 
elevated to the heights required, in the 
case of the Great Pyramid up to above 
four hundred and fifty feet, and how were 
not alone the casing-stones, but also the 
stones lining and roofing the narrow passa- 
ges and chambers, fitted with an exactness 
that has never been surpassed? We know 
from their pictures something of the ma- 
chinery of the Egyptians, how they trans- 
ported huge masses of stone by the use of 
the labor of men or oxen, on sledges mov- 
ing on rollers, and we also know that great 
causeways led up from the valley of the 
Nile to the plateau of the pyramids. But 
this is all. Of their mode of raising 
masses we are wholly ignorant. People 
have talked of mounds up which the stones 
were dragged to build the pyramids, but 
the work of constructing an easy incline 
for a pyramid four hundred and sixty feet 
high would have been tremendous, and the 
materials, unless it was built of stone, 
would not have been at hand. At present 
we are as far as ever from a solution of 
this curious problem. 

The Great Pyramid was originally four 
hundred and eighty feet high, and each 
side of its base measured seven hundred 
and sixty-four feet, dimensions slightly re- 
duced by its use as a quarry in later times. 
The successive Muslim capitals of Egypt, 
of which Cairo is the latest, have been 
built of the monuments of Memphis. The 
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city and its temples have disappeared, and 
left scarcely a trace; yet the larger pyra- 
mids have lost but a small proportion of 
their materials, and where there are marks 
of ruin, it is rather due to the efforts of 
explorers than to the actaal removal of the 
stones from the site. Seen from afar, on 
what Horace well calls their royal site, the 
vastness of the pyramids strikes us; as 
we approach them, and begin to distinguish 
the courses of stone, this impression 
wanes, to return with an oppressive force 
as we stand beneath them. All other 
works of man are dwarfed by them, but it 
must be remembered that no other works 
of man occupied a whole nation, as it is 
all but certain the greater pyramids did, 
for one or even two generations each. No 
public works save the pyramids are known 
of the Memphite kingdom. When true 
public works begin, pyramids become far 
less costly, like that of the wise king who 
excavated the Lake Merris. 

The object of each pyramid was to en- 
tomb a single mummied king: sometimes 
two sepulchral chambers may point to a 
double burial: in one case an early mon- 
ument, the third pyramid, seems to have 
been enlarged by a later sovereign ; but in 
general each monument seems to have 
been designed for a single entombment. 
The purpose of so vast a labor is no longer 
a mystery if we may assume that the 
Egyptians held the preservation of the 
body to be essential to immortality. It is 
certain that all Egyptian tombs were con- 
structed under the influence of a belief in 
the immortality of the soul. The final aim 
of the pyramid-builders was that each head 
of the religion and State should rest se- 
curely in these vast monuments, whose 
form is a type of immortality, resting on 
the solid rock, themselves solid and inde- 
structible, yet pointing heavenwards. It 
is a weakness of practical natures to laugh 
with Pliny at the pyramids, as mere monu- 
ments of human vanity. . We forget the 
human weakness of personal commemo- 
ration when we remember that the pyra- 
mids are material records of a belief in 
immortality, the oldest and the most en- 
during. 

Of the chapels in front of each pyramid 
there are but scanty remains. A priest- 
hood was attached to each, and we know 
that as late as the time of the Saite kings, 
in the sixth century B.C, the priesthood of 
some of these pyramid kings was still 
maintained. That one of these is a king 
whom Herodotus charges with hostility to 
religion, is a curious commentary on the 
historian’s untrustworthiness- when dealing 
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“with matters he did not know except on 


the evidence of mere gossip. 

The Sphinx, true to its character in 
legend, has still a riddle — the date when 
it was carved out of the rock. - An inscrip- 
tion in the name of the king who built the 
Great Pyramid, but perhaps recut ata later 
time, speaks of it as already extant in his 
remote age. It was the symbol of the god 
Har-em-akhu, Horus in the horizon, or the 
rising sun, and was thus particularly con- 
nected with the worship of Heliopolis, the 
city of the sun, on the opposite bank of 
the Nile, not far to the northward. In 
later times avenues of sphinxes led to the 
temples. This solitary sphinx has no such 
purpose, and was itself worshipped, a little 
chapel being constructed between its fore- 

jaws. 

While there is much to perplex us in the 
great monuments of the pyramid field, the 
lesser ones are full of fruitful information. 
Around the royal mausolea lie the multi- 
tudinous sepulchres of the subjects of the 
kings of that time. Each has its chapel, 
or more rarely chapels, decorated with a 
great variety of scenes of daily life, which 
bring us face to face with the Egyptian of 
this distant age. It has been thought, 
somewhat fancifully, that these subjects 
relate to the occupations of the future 
state, but the absence of any but the most 
reserved representation of funereal mat- 
ters, as well as of all religious pictures, 
forbids an allegorical view inconsistent 
with the simplicity of this early age. 

Thus the first thing that strikes us in 
these oldest of contemporary pictures is 
their extreme reticence as to religion. 
There is a short prayer, characteristically 
not directly addressed as in later times to 
Osiris, but to Anubis, an inferior divinity 
of his family. Its purport is simply for 
the welfare of the chief person of the tomb 
in the divine underworld. We miss the 
appeal of later inscriptions to the voyagers 
up and down the beloved river, towards 
which most of the Egyptian tombs look, to 
repeat the inscribed formula for the good 
of the soul of the deceased. In the. tomb 
there is but a slight indication of its pur- 
pose, the occasional representation of the 
occupant asa mummy. Noceremonies of 
sepulture are pictured, no passages of the 
“Ritual” inscribed. We are at an ex- 
treme limit of Egyptian usage in this re- 
spect, and it is not till the end of the 
monarchy that the other extreme is usual, 
religious subjects having gradually won a 
preponderance. 

Still more remarkable is the absence 
of pictures of the king, even in tombs of 





members of his family, unlike the usage 
of the empire, in the tombs of which we 
sometimes see the king receiving the 
homage of his subject. It would seem 
that at this remote time the Pharaoh stood 
as high above his subjects in rank as his 
pyramid overtopped their modest sepul- 
chres. Even a queen is spoken of as hav- 
ing had the honor of seeing the king. 
The most important priestly function 
seems to have been the priesthood of 
each king, to which was entrusted the 
ceremonial of his sepulchral chapel. Each 
great man held priestly, military, and civil 
power, or at least could do so. There was 
not at this time the.distinction into classes, 
and the habit of hereditary transmission of 
functions, that made the later system from 
the empire downwards almost one of 
castes. It is also significant that nearly 
all the high functionaries are of the blood 
royal, though there is a remarkable excep- 
tion in the case of an able man who proba- 
bly rose from the ranks and was rewarded 
by a marriage with a princess, Ti, whose 
beautiful tomb at Sakkarah is one of the 
most interesting of the many sights of 
Memphis. 

Notwithstanding the greatness of royal 
power, the Egyptians of this age were a 
light-hearted people. No one can have 
seen the wooden statue of a gentleman of 
that period which was shown at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, and is now one of the 
most precious monuments of early Egyp- 
tian art in the Bool4k Museum, without 
being struck by its air of well-fed content ; 
indeed the word “ jolly ” is almost the only 
term by which its character can be de- 
scribed. And this is evidently the type of 
man whose daily life was portrayed as a 
memorial in his tomb. There we see him 
walking afoot, for the horse was not yet 
known in Egypt, his staff in his hand, 
seeing the various occupations of the field, 
the garden, and the vineyard, taking stock 
of his asses, oxen, sheep, goats, and ducks, 
witnessing the various handicrafts of his 
folk —we do not know that they were 
serfs — or superintending the transport by 
river of his produce. We see him too 
watching the fishers or those who bring in 
game and wild fowl;smore rarely himself 
engaged in sport. His home-life is not 
forgotten. He entertains his friends at 
feasts, while players on instruments of 
music and singers are present for their 
diversion. 

These are the subjects of the wall-pic- 
tures, or, more strictly, painted sculptures, 
of the tombs of the age of the fourth and 
fifth dynasties, those of the pyramid period 
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in the neighborhood of Memphis. The 
sixth dynasty, evidently another line, if it 
did not transfer the royal seat to Middle 
Egypt, certainly has left more memorials 
of its subjects there, and at Abydos in the 
Thebaid. Then the Egyptian memoir is 
first found, thenceforward to be our most 
precious source of history. 

It is worth while to see how the Egyp- 
tian memoir had its origin. The purpose 
of all the sculptures and inscriptions of the 
pyramid age is historical. They embody 
the wish of the old Egyptian who caused 
them to be graven, that all should know 
what he was and what he did, not ina 
vainglorious sense, but with the natural 
desire to record good service. It is indic- 
ative of the growth of this idea that the 
oldest memoirs only speak of service to the 
king, and careful and just administration ; 
but the later ones dwell in addition on ser- 
vices to the people, each governor being 
specially anxious for the well-being of his 
province. 

The first, and in some respects the most 
important, of the memoirs, is that of Una, 
which tells us almost all we know of the 
history of the sixth dynasty. The writer 
was a great officer under three kings, 
whom he probably served for at least 
sixty years, perhaps much longer. Like 
many of the earlier Egyptians, he attained 
high office in youth, and held it in old age. 
The story of Joseph finds its parallel in the 
selection of young men of character and 
talent for the highest offices; and yet the 
wisdom of experience is not seen to be un- 
dervalued in ancient Egypt. 

The story of Una shows a change in the 
national instincts. In earlier times there 
is no hint of foreign wars. The older 
Pharaohs are not known to have attempted 
any expedition against their neighbors. 
They maintained the frontiers, but we do 
not find any record telling us that they 
crossed them except to establish and hold 
against the natives mining-stations in the 
peninsula of Sinai. But under the sixth 
dynasty foreign expeditions were under- 
taken. Whether they arose from a threat- 
ened invasion, or whether ambition prompt- 
ed them, we do not know. The story 
reads as if there was danger on the bor- 
ders. Una made a levey ex masse of the 
Egyptians, and tributary negro states, 
which now appear for the first time, con- 
tributed a contingent, which all the Egyp- 
tian officials, including the priests, were 
ordered to drill. A series of successful 
expeditions by land, and one by water, 
were carried out. All was under the direc- 
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we know; they were “ the dwellers on the 
sand;” but we fail to identify any later 
race or tribe with this designation. Proba- 
bly they represent a great pressure of 
Arab tribes, either driven by famine or 
attracted by the wealth of Egypt, into 
which the Arab race has never ceased to 
pour. 

In the same memoir we see the first 
indication of the growth of Egyptian 
power in the south. In the land of the 
tributary negro princes, stations and dock- 
yards are made for the purpose of supply- 
ing Egypt with timber. At this time the 
Ethiopian forests must have extended far 
north of the Atbara, or the Egyptians 
must have penetrated a great distance be- 
yond the First Cataract to the south, A 
hint of the different character of the coun- 
try in very early times is afforded by the 
name of the island of Elephantine, near 
the First Cataract, of which the meaning is 
the same in Egyptian as in Greek, for 
when the elephant was found so far north 
there must have been forests at no great 
distance. The subsequent change in the 
level of the Nile, which before the empire 
was much higher in the upper Thebais 
and lower Nubia, may have had some- 
thing to do with a general modification of 
the productions of the country. 

We find this great officer of state, Una, 
whose last post was that of governor 
of Upper Egypt, occupied in the duty 
of conveying stones from the quarries 
for royal buildings, and we observe that 
the first care of a new king was to provide 
himself with a block of alabaster for a sar- 
cophagus. 

With the beautiful queen Nitocris, the 
subject of many legends, the sixth 7 
nasty either ended or lost all power. It 
was she who appears to have enlarged the 
third pyramid, as a tomb for herself, and 
to have cased it wholly with red granite of 
Syene, making it worthy of its name, “ the 
Superior.” In Greek tradition she is con- 
fused with Rhodopis, and by the Arabs she 
was thought, in the Middle Ages, still to 
haunt her burial-place as an evil fairy who 
lured the wayfarer into the desert to his 
destruction. 

One of the chasms of Egyptian history 
follows the sixth dynasty. Other Mem- 
phite kingsthen ruled, a rival or later 
royal house arose at Heracleopolis, either 
the town of that name in Middle Egypt or 
that in Lower Egypt, and we have no rec- 
ords but the names of kings in later royal 
lists, which we cannot assign to any dy- 
nasty. Contemporary monuments fail us 
until the rise of the Theban house, when 
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Egypt again appears rich and powerful, 
with signs of a fresh development of art 
and civilization. 

REGINALD STUART POOLE. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Mr. ASHFORD, the minor canon, had, 
any one would have supposed, as tranquil 
yet as pleasantly occupied a life as a man 
could have. He had not very much of a 
clergyman’s work to do. There was no 
need for him to harass himself about the 
poor, who are generally a burden upon the 
shoulders or hung about the neck of the 
parish priest ; he was free from that weight 
which he had found himself unable to 
bear. He had only the morning and even- 
ing prayers to think of, very rarely even a 
sermon. Most clergymen like that part of 
their duties ; they like to have it in their 
power to instruct, to edify, or even to tor- 
ture the community in general, with per- 
fect safety from any reprisals ; but Ernest 
Ashford in that, as in many other things, 
was an exception to the general rule in his 
profession. He was not fond of sermons, 
and consequently it was a very happy thing 
for him that so few were required of him. 
He was now and then tormented by his 
pupils, which brought his life within the 
ordinary conditions of humanity; other- 
wise, with his daily duty in the beautiful 
Abbey, which was a delight to him, an@® 
the-leisure of his afternoons and evenings, 
and the landscape that lay under his win- 
dow, and the antique grace of his little 
house, and all his books, no existence could 
have been more unruffled and happy. He 
was as far lifted above those painful prob- 
lems of common life which he could not 
solve, and which had weighed upon him 
like personal burdens in the beginning of 
his career, as his window was above the 
lovely sweep of country at the foot of the 
hill. What had he to do but sing Handel, 
to read and to muse, and to be content ? 
ga were the natural conditions of his 
ife. 

But it would appear that these condi- 
tions are not fit for perverse humanity, for 
few indeed are the persons so eae ex- 
empt from ordinary troubles who do not 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
drag themselves into the arena and strug- 
gle like their neighbors. Mr. Ashford did 
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ton and unprovoked way. What business 
had he to take any interest in Lottie Des- 
pard? She was out of his sphere; the 
Abbey stood between them a substantial 
obstacle, and many things a great deal 
more important —social differences, cir- 
cumstances that tended to separate rather 
than to bring together. And it was not 
even in the orthodox and regular way that 
he had permitted this girl to trouble his 
life. He might have fallen in love with 
her, seeing her so often in the Abbey (for 
Lottie’s looks were remarkable enough to 
attract any man), and nobody could have 
found fault. It is true, a great many peo- 
ple would have found fault; in all likeli- 
hood, people who had nothing to do with 
it, and no right to interfere, but who would, 
as a matter of course, have pitied the poor 
man who had been beguiled, and indig- 
nantly denounced the designing girl: but 
no one would have had any right to inter- 
fere. Asa clergyman of the Church of En- 
gland, Mr. Ashford had absolute freedom 
to fall in love if he pleased, and to marry 
if he would, and nobody would have dared 
to say a word. _ But he had not done this: 
he had not fallen in love, and he did not 
think of marriage. But being himself too 
tranquil in his well-being, without family 
cares or anxieties, perhaps out of the very 
forlornness of his happiness, his attention 
had been fixed — was it upon the first per- 
son he had encountered in the midst of a 
moral struggle harder, and therefore no- 
bler, than his own quiescent state? Per- 
haps this was all. Hecould never be sure 
whether it was the girl fighting to keep her 
father and brother out of the ruin, fighting 
with them to make them as honest and 
brave as herself, or whether it was simply 
Lottie that interested him. Possibly it 
was better not to enter into this question. 
She was the most interesting person within 
his range. His brethren the canons, minor 
and major, were respectable or dignified 
clergymen, very much like the rest of the 
profession. 

Within the Abbey precincts there was 
nobody with any particular claim upon the 
sympathy of their fellows, or whose moral 
position demanded special interest. The 
Uxbridges were anxious about their son, 
who was a careless boy, not any better 
than Law; but then the father and mother 
were quite enough to support that anxiety, 
and kept it to themselves as much as pos- 
sible. It was not a matter of life and 
death, as in Law’s case, who had neither 
father nor mother to care what became of 
him, but only Lottie — a creature who her- 
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self ought to have been cared for, and re- 
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moved far from all such anxieties. Even 
the deficiency in Lottie’s character —the 
pain with which she was brought to see 
that she must herself adopt the profession 
which was within her reach, and come out 
from the shelter of home and the menial 
work with which she was contented, to 
earn money and make an independence 
for herself — had given her a warmer hold 


upon the spectator who, finding himself, 


unable to struggle against the world and 
himself, had withdrawn from that combat, 
yet never could quite pardon himself for 
having withdrawn. She, poor child, could 
not withdraw; she was compelled to con- 
front the thing she hated by sheer force of 
necessity, and had done so— compelled, 
indeed, but only as those who care are 
compelled. Would she have fled from 
the contemplation of want and pain as he 
had done? Would she have allowed her- 
self incapable to bear the consequences of 
the duty set before her, whatever it might 
be? 

Sometimes Mr. Ashford would ask him- 
self this question, though what could be 
more ridiculous than the idea that a girl 
of twenty could judge better than a man of 
five-and-thirty ? But he was interested in 
her by very reason of the possession of 
qualities which he did not possess. He 
had given her good advice, and she had 
taken it; but even while he gave it and 
pressed it upon her, he had been thinking, 
what would she have said to his-problems ? 
how would she have decided for him? 
All this increased his interest in Lottie. 
He realized, almost more strongly than 
she did herself, all the new difficulties 
that surrounded her; he divined her love, 
which pained him not less than the other 
troublous circumstances in her lot, since 
he could not imagine it possible that any 
good could come out of such a connection. 
That Rollo Ridsdale would marry any one 
but an heiress, his superior knowledge of 
the world forced him to doubt; he could 
not believe in a real honest love, end- 
ing in marriage, between the chevalier’s 
daughter and Lady Caroline’s nephew. 
And accordingly this which seemed to 
Lottie to turn her doubtful future into a 
certainty of happiness seemed to Mr. Ash- 
ford the worst of all the dangers in her lot. 
And it would be no amusement for her, as 
it would be for the other. And what was 
to become of the girl, with her father’s 
wife in possession of her home and such a 
lover in possession of her heart? His 
spectatorship got almost more than he 
could bear by times; nobody seemed to 
see as he did, and he was the last person 





in the world who could interfere to save 
her. Could any one save her? He could 
not tell; he knew no one who could take 
the office upon himself; but least of all 
could he do it. He watched with interest 
which had grown into the profoundest 
anxiety — an anxiety which in its turn was 
increased tenfold by the sense that there 
was nothing which he could do. 

Such were the feelings in his mind when 
the signor joined him on his homeward 
way after service on the afternoon when 
Mrs. Daventry had so interrupted Lottie’s 
lesson. Augusta had sailed up the aisle 
and out by the door in the cloisters which 
adjoined the Deanery, as they came out 
of the room where all the surplices were 
lying in their old presses, and where the 
clergy robed themselves. The two men 
came out when the rustle and flutter of 
the party of ladies was still in the air, and 
old Wykeham looking after them with 
cynical criticism. The hassocks in the 
aisles, which had been placed there for 
the convenience of the overflowing con- 
gregations, too great for the Abbey choir, 
which crowded every corner now and then, 
were all driven about like boats at sea by 
the passage of these billows of trailing 
silk, and Wykeham had stooped to put 
them back into their places. Stooping 
did not suit the old man, and he could not 
do without his natural growl. “I wish 
they’d stick to ’em,” he said; “plenty of 
dirt sticks to ’em. They sweeps up the 
aisles and saves us trouble, but I’d just 
like one o’ these heavy hassocks to 
stick.” 

“And so should I,” said the signor, 
under his breath. “They are insuffer- 
able,” he said with vehemence, as he 
emerged into the cloister. “I have made 
up my mind I shall not allow any intrusion 
again.” 

“ Who are insufferable, and what is the 
intrusion you are going to prevent?” said 
the minor canon, with a smile. 

“ Ashford,” said the signor, with much 
heat, “I am not going to have you come 
any more to Miss Despard’s lessons. 
Don’t say anything to me on the subject; 
I know all about interest and so forth, but 
I can’t permit it. It’s ruin to her, and it 
irritates me beyond bearing. Interest? 
If you took any real interest in her, you 
would see that nothing could be less for 
her welfare, nothing more destructive of 
any chances she may have ——” 

“My dear Rossinetti, I never was pres- 
ent at Miss Despard’s lesson but once.” 

“It was once too much, then,” the signor 
cried. “ The girlis getting ruined. ‘That 
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woman, that Mrs. Daventry — you should 
have heard her whispering behind backs 
with her fan in front of her face, then 
stopping a moment to say, ‘ What a pretty 
song. How much you have improved !’” 

The signor made an attempt to mimic 
Augusta, but he had no talent that way, 
and the mincing tone to which he gave 
utterance was like nothing that had ever 
been heard before. But if his imitation 
was bad, his disgust was quite genuine. 
He could not think of anything else; he 
returned again and again to the subject as 
they went on. 

“The upper classes,” he said, “are 
famous for good manners. This is their 
good manners: two of them thrust them- 
selves in for their amusement to a place 
where a poor girl is working hard at art, 
and a man who has spent most of his life 
in learning is trying to transmit his knowl- 
edge to her. And the moment that girl 
begins singing they begin their loathsome 
chatter about Mr. this and my lady that. 
Do not say anything to me, Ashford; I 
tell you you shall not come, you nor any 
one else, again.” 

“Is she making progress?” said the 
minor canon. 

“Progress? How could she, with that 
going on? No; sometimes she will sing 
like an angel, sometimes like any one. It 
drives me wild! And then our gracious 
patrons appear — Mr. Ridsdale (who ought 
to know better) and Mrs. Daventry. I 
ought to know better too; I will defend 
my doors from henceforth. To be sure, I 
= not mean that; you may come if you 
ike.” 

“And Mr. Ridsdale talked? How did 
she bear it?” said Mr. Ashford nervously. 

“It is I who will not bear it,” said the 
musician. “And these are people who 
pretend to love music — pretend to know. 
It is insufferable. Ifshe ever becomes a 
great singer ——” 

“If? I thought you had no doubt.” 

“ How was I to know I should be in- 
truded upon likethis? Poorgirl! I think, 
after all, the best thing for her will be to 
marry my boy, John Purcell, and live a 
quiet life.” 

“ Marry — Purcell?” 

“Why not?” He’s a very good musi- 
cian; he will live to make a great deal of 
money: he has genius — positively genius. 
The best thing she could do would be to 
marry him. She is toosensitive. Suscep- 
tibility belongs to the artist temperament, 
but then it must be susceptibility within 
context. Her voice flutters like a flower 
when the wind is blowing. Sometimes it 





blows out altogether. And he loves her, 
She will do best to marry my John.” 

“You cannot have so little perception, 
Rossinetti! How can you entertain such 
an idea fora moment? Purcell!” 

“In what is he so inferior?” said the 
signor, with quiet gravity. “He is young 
—not like you and me: that is a great 
deal. He is an excellent musician, and he 
has a home to offer te her. I should ad- 
vise it, if she would take my advice. It 
would not harm her in her career to marry 
a musician, if finally she accepts her ca- 
reer. She has not accepted it yet,” said 
the signor, with a sigh. 

“Then all your certainty is coming to 
nothing,” said Mr. Ashford, “and Rids- 
dale’s ——” 

“ Ah, Ridsdale —that is what harms 
her! Something might be done if he were 
out of the way. He is an influence that is 
too much for me. Either she has heard of 
his new opera, and expects to have her 
place secured in it under his patronage, or 
else she hopes—something else.” The 
signor kept his eyes fixed upon his com- 
panion. He wanted to surprise Mr. Ash- 
ford’s opinion without giving his own. 

“ Do you think,” said the minor canon 
indignantly, “ even with the little you know 
of her, that she is a girl to calculate upon 
having a place secured to her, or upon any 
one’s patronage ?” 

“Then she hopes for something else, 
which is a great deal worse for her happi- 
ness,” said the signor. Then there was a 
pause. They had reached Mr. Ashford’s 
door, but he did not ask his companion to 
goin. The signor paused, but he had not 
ended what he had to say. “‘With the 
little I know of her!’” he said — “do you 
know more ?” 

This was not an easy question to an- 
swer. He could not say, “I have been 
watching her for weeks ; I know almost all 
that can be found out.” But, serious man 
as he was, Mr. Ashford was embarrassed. 
He cleared his throat, and indeed even 
went through a fit of coughing to gain time. 
“‘ Her brother is my pupil,” he said at last, 
“and, unfortunately, he likes better to talk 
than to work. I have heard a great deal 
about her. I think I know enough to say 
that she would not hope —anything that 
she had not been wooed and persuaded to 
believe in ——” 

“Then you think —you really suppose 
—you are so credulous, so optimist, so 
romantic,” cried the signor, with a crescen- 
do of tone and gesticulation — “ you think 
that a man of the world, a man of society, 
with no money, would marry for love ?” 
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The musician broke into a short laugh. 
* You should have heard them,” he added, 
after a dramatic pause, “this very day 
whispering, chuchotéing, in my room while 
she was singing; talkking—oh, don’t you 
know what about? About girls who 
marry rich men while (they say) their 
hearts are breaking for poor ones — about 
women using the most shameless arts to 
entrap a rich man, and even playing devo- 
tion to a woman with money ; and the only 
one to be really pitied of all is the poor 
fellow who has followed his heart, who is 
poor, who lives at Kew, and has two babies 
in a perambulator. I laugh at him my- 
self,” said the signor— “the fool, to give 
up his club and society because he took it 
into his silly head to love!” 

“ Rossinetti,” said the minor canon, “I 
know there are quantities of these wretch- 
ed stories about; but human nature is 
human nature, after all— not the pitiful 
thing they make it out. I don’t believe 
they are true.” 

“ What! after all the newspapers — the 
new branch of literature that has sprung 
from them?” cried the signor. Then he 
paused again and subsided. “I am of 
your opinion,” he said. “The fire would 


come down from heaven if it was true ; but 
they believe it; that is the curious thing. 


You and I, we are not in society, we are 
charitable; we say human nature never 
was so bad as that; but they believe it. 

Rollo Ridsdale would be ashamed to be- 
have like a man, as you and I would feel 
ourselves forced to behave, as my boy John 
is burning to do.” 

“You and I.” The minor canon scarce- 
ly knew how it was that he repeated these 
words ; they caught his ear and dropped 
from his lips before he was aware. 

The signor looked at him with a smile 
which was half satire and a little bit sym- 
pathy. He said, “ That is what you are 
coming to, Ashford. I see it in your 
eye. 

‘ You are speaking folly,” said Mr. 
Ashford; then he added hastily, “I have 
got one of my boys coming. I must go 
in.” 

“ Good-day,” said the other, with his 
dark smile, He had penetrated the secret 
thoughts that had not as yet taken any 
definite form in his friend’s breast. Some- 
times another eye sees more clearly than 
our own what is coming uppermost in our 
minds, or at least its owner believes so. 
The signor was all the more likely to be 
right in this, that he had no belief in the 
calm sentiment of “interest” as actuating 
a man not yet too old for warm feelings in 
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respect toa woman. He smiled sardoni- 
cally at Platonic affection — as most peo- 
ple indeed do, unless the case is their 
own. He knew but one natural conclu- 
sion in such a case, and settled that it 
would be so, without more ado. And 
such reasoning is sure, in the majority of 
cases, to be right, or to help to make itself 
right by the mere suggestion. To be 
sure, he took an “interest”—a_ great 
interest —in Lottie himself, but that was 
in the way of art. 

Mr. Ashford had no boy coming that he 
knew of when he said this to escape from 
the signor; but, as sometimes happens, 
the expedient justified itself, and he had 
scarcely seated himself in his study when 
some one came up the oak staircase two 
or three steps at a time, and knocked at 
his door. In answer to the “Come in!” 
which was said with some impatience — 
for the minor canon had a great deal to 
think about, and had just decided to sub- 
ject himself to a cross-examination — who 
should open the door but Law— Law, 
without any book under his arm, and with 
a countenance much more awake and alive 
than on the occasions when he carried that 
sign of study. “Can I speak to you?” 
Law said, casting a glance round the room 
to see that no one else was there. He 
came in half suspicious, but with serious 
meaning on his face. Then he came and 
placed himself in the chair which stood 
between Mr. Ashford’s writing-table and 
his bookcases. “I want to ask your ad- 
vice,” he said. 

“Well, I have done nothing else but 
give you my advice for some time past, 
Law.” 

“Yes —to work—I know. You have 
given me a great deal of that sort of ad- 
vice. What good is it, Mr. Ashford? 
I’ve got on week after week, and what will 
it ever come to? Well, I know what you 
are going to say. I work, but I don’t 
work. I don’t care a bit about it. I 
haven’t got my heart init. It is quite true. 
But you can’t change your disposition ; 
you can’t change your nature.” 

“ Stop a little, Law. So far as work is 
concerned, you often can, if you will ——” 

* Ah, but there’s the rub!” said Law, 
looking his mentor in the face. “I don’t 
want to: that is the simple fact. I don’t 
feel that I’ve the least desire to. 1 feel as 
if I won’t, even when I know I ought. I 
think it’s more honest now at last to tell 
you the real truth.” 

“T think I knew it pretty well some time 
ago,” said the minor canon, with a smile. 
“It is a very common complaint. Even 
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that can be got over with an effort. In- 
deed, I am glad you have found it out. 
Perhaps even you know it is not your brain, 
but your will, that is at fault.” 

“Mr. Ashford,” said Law solemnly, 
“what is the good of talking? You know 
and I know that I never could make any- 
thing of it, if I were to work, as we call it, 
till I was fifty: I never could pass any ex- 
amination. They would be fools indeed if 
they let mein. I am no real good for any- 
thing like that. You know it well enough. 
Why shouldn’t you say it? Here are you 
and me alone — nobody to overhear us, 
nobody to be vexed. What is the use of 
going on in this old way? I shall never 
do any good. You know it just as well as 
J ” 


“Law,” said Mr. Ashford, “I will not 
contradict you. I believe you are right. 
If there was any other way of making your 
living, I should say you were right. Books 
are not your natural tools, but they open 
the door to everything. The forest ser- 
vice, the telegraph service —all that sort 
of thing would suit you.” 

At this point Law got up with excite- 
ment, and began walking up and down the 
room. “That is all very well,” he said. 
“Mr. Ashford, what is the use of deceiv- 
ing ourselves? I shall never get into any 
of these. I’ve come to ask your advice 
once for all. I give up the books; I could 
only waste more time, and I’ve wasted too 
much already. It has come to this: I’ll 
emigrate, or Ill ‘list. I don’t see how I’m 
to do this, even, for I’ve no money — not 
enough to take me to London, let alone 
New Zealand. Why shouldn’t I do the 
other? It’s good enough; if there was a 
war, it would be good enough. Even gar- 
rison duty J shouldn’t mind. It wouldn’t 
hurt my pride,” the lad said, with a sudden 
flush of color that belied his words; “and 
I might go away from here, so that it 
would not hurt her. That’s all, Mr. Ash- 
ford,” he said, with suppressed feeling. 
“Only her: she’s the only one that cares; 
and if I went away from here, she would 
never know.” 

“ Has anything happened to drive you to 
a decision at once? Is there anything 
new — anything ?” 

“There is always something new,” said 
Law. “That woman has been to — to the 
only place I ever cared to go, to shut the 
door against me. They were her own 
friends too — at least people as good as — 
a great deal better than she. She has 
been there to bully them on my account, 
to say they are not to have me. Do you 
think I’ll stand that? What has she to do 
with me?” 





“Tt must be a great deal worse for your 
sister, Law.” 

“ Well, isn’t that what I say? Do you 
think I can stand by and see Lottie bul- 
lied? Once she drove her out of the 
house. By Jove, if Lottie hadn’t come 
home I’d have killed her! I shouldn’t have 
stopped to think; I should have killed 
her!” said Law, whose own wrong had 
made him desperate. “Do you think I 
can stand by and see Lottie bullied by that 
woman? She’s brought it partly upon her- 
self, She was too hard in the house with 
her management both upon the governor 
and me., She meant it well, but she was 
too hard. But still she’s Lottie, and I 
can’t see her put upon. Do you think I 
am made of stone,” cried Law indignantly, 
“or something more than stone!” 

“ But if you were in New Zealand, what 
better would she be? There you would 
certainly be of no use to her.” 

Law was momentarily staggered, but he 
recovered himself. “She would know I 
was doing for myself,” he said, “ which 
might mean something for her too in time. 
I might send for her. At least,” said the 
lad, “ she would not have me on her hands ; 
she would only have herself to think of: 
and if she got on in her singing —— The 
fact is, 1 can’t stand it, and, one way or 
other, I must get away.” 

“ What would you do if you were in 
New Zealand, Law?” 

“Hang it all!” said. the young man, 
tears of vexation and despite starting to 
his eyes, “a fellow must be good for some- 
thing somewhere. You can’t be useless 
all round. I’m strong enough; and here’s 
‘one thing I’ve found out,” Law added, with 
a laugh: ‘it doesn’t go against your pride 
to do things in the colonies which you 
durstn’t do here. You can do— whatever 
you caz do,there. It doesn’t matter being 
a gentleman. A gentleman can drive a 
cart or carry aload in New Zealand. That 
is the kind of place for me. I’d do what- 
ever turned up.” 

Said Mr. Ashford suddenly, “I know 
a man out there” — and then he paused. 
“ Law, what would your sisterdo? There 
would be no one to stand by her. Even 
you — you have not much in your power, 

ut you are always some one, you can give 
her a little sympathy. Even to feel that 
there are two of you must be something.” 

“ Mr. Ashford,” said Law, “ you will do 
her more good than I should. What have 
I been to poor Lottie? Only a trouble. 
Two of us — no; I can’t take even that to 
myself. I’ve worried her more than any- 
thing else. She would be the first to 
thank you. You know aman——” 
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“T know a man,” said the minor canon 
— “TJ had forgotten him till now —a man 
who owes me a good turn, and I think he 
would pay it. If I were sure you would 
really do your best, and not forget the 
claims she has upon your kindness ig 

“ Would you like me to send for her as 
soon as I had a home for her?” Law 
asked with fervor. There was a subdued 
twinkle in his eye, but yet he was too much 
in earnest not to be ready to make any 
promise. 

“That would be the right thing to do,” 
said the minor canon, with excessive grav- 
ity, “though perhaps New Zealand is not 
exactly the kind of place to suit her. If 
you will promise to do your very best Vi 

“TJ will,” said the lad —‘“ I will. I am 
desperate otherwise; you can see for your- 
self, Mr. Ashford. Give me only an open- 
ing; give me anything that I can work at. 
If I were to ’list, I never should make 
much money by that. There’s only just 
this one thing,” said Law: “if I had a 
friend to go to, and a chance of employ- 
ment, and would promise to pay it back, I 
suppose I might get a loan somewhere — 
a loan on good interest,” he continued, 
growing anxious and a little breathless — 
“perhaps from one of those societies, or 
some old money-lender, or something — to 
take me out?” 

The minor canon laughed. “If this is 
what you are really set upon, and you will 
do your best,” he said, “I will see your 
father, and you need not trouble your mind 
about the interest. Perhaps we shall be 
able to manage that.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Ashford, what a good fellow 
you are! what a good friend you are!” 
cried Law, beaming with happiness. The 
tears once more came into his eyes, and 
then there came a glow of suppressed mal- 
ice and fun behind that moisture. “ Lottie 
will be more obliged even than I,” he said ; 
“and I could send for her as soon as I 
got settled out there.” 








CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


LoTTIE was sadly disheartened by the 
events of that day. She came home alike 
depressed and indignant, her heart and her 
pride equally wounded. She had scarcely 
seen Rollo for the two intervening days, 
and the meeting at the signor’s had ap- 
peared to her, before it came, as a piece 
of happiness which was certain, and with 
which no one could interfere. She would 
resist all attempts to wile him away for 
that afternoon, she was sure; he would 
not disappoint her, and take all her inspira- 
tion from heragain. Since that last meet- 
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ing under the cloisters she had been more 
full of happy confidence in him than ever, 
His readiness and eagerness to take her 
away at once, overcoming, as she thought, 
all the scruples and prejudices of his class 
in order to offer deliverance for her, had 
filled her mind with that soft glow of grati- 
tude which it is so swect to feel to those 
we love. The elation and buoyant sense 
of happiness in her mind had floated her 
over all the lesser evils inher path. What 
did they matter — what did anything mat- 
ter, in comparison? She was magnani- 
mous, tolerant, ready to believe the best, 
unready to be offended, because of this 
private solace of happiness in her bosom, 
but all the more for those undoubting cer- 
tainties she had felt the contrast of the 
actual scene. She did not even know that 
Rollo was innocent of his cousin’s visit, 
and had not known of her coming till he 
had walked unawares into the snare. Lot- 
tie did not know this. She saw him by 
Augusta’s side, talking to her and listening 
to her. She was conscious through all 
her being of the rustle of whispering be- 
hind her, which went on in spite of her 
singing. She would not look at him to 
see what piteous apologies he was making 
with his eyes; and when Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, in sudden wrath, dragged her away, 
Lottie was glad of the sudden exit, the 
little demonstration of offence and inde- 
pendence of which she herself might have 
failed to take the initiative. She went 
home tingling with the wound, her nerves 
excited, her mind irritated. She would 
not go to meet him, as he had asked her. 
She went home instead, avoiding every- 
body, and shut herself up in her own room. 
She was discouraged too, and deeply an- 
noyed with herself, because in the pres- 
ence of the unkindly critic who had been 
listening to her. 

Lottie felt she had not done well. Gen- 
erally her only care, her only thought, was 
to please Rollo; but that day she would 
have wished for the inspiring power that 
now and then came upon her, as when she 
had sung in the Abbey, not knowing of his 
presence. She would have liked to sing 
like that, overawing Augusta and her whis- 
pering, but she had not done so. She had 
failed while that semi-friend, who was her 
enemy, looked on. She felt, with a subtle 
certainty beyond all need of proof, that 
Augusta was herenemy. Augusta had at 
once suspected, though Rollo had said 
that she would never suspect, and she 
wanted to make her cousin see how little 
Lottie was his equal, how, even in her best 
gifts, she was nothing. It was bitter to 
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Lottie to think that she had done all she 
could to prove Augusta right. Why was 
it that she could not sing then as two or 
three times in her life she had felt able to 
sing, confounding all who had been unfa- 
vorable to her? Lottie chafed at the fail- 
ure she had made. She was angry with 
herself, and this made her more angry 
both with Augusta and with him. In the 
heat of her self-resentment, she began to 
sing over her music softly to herself, not- 
ing where she had failed. Had the signor 
been within hearing, how he would have 
rejoiced over that self-instruction! Her 
friends had been so much mortified that it 
opened her eyes to her own faults. She 
saw where she had been wrong. There is 
no such stimulant of excellence as the 
sense of having done badly. Lottie’s art 
education advanced under the sting of this 
failure as it had never done before. She 
threw herself into it with fervor. As she 
ran over the notes, she seemed to have the 
“sibilant s’s” behind her, pursuing her 
and the chosen words she had caught. 
“Like him! she did not care a straw for 
him.” “The old lady made it all up,” 
“and the settlements were astonishing.” 
That and a great deal more Lottie’s jeal- 
ous ears had picked up, almost against her 
will, and they all goaded her on like so 
many perils.to improvement. She thought 
she never could suffer it to be possible 
that Augusta or any other fine lady should 
do less than listen when she sang again. 
While Lottie sat there cold, in the wintry 
twilight (yet warm with injured pride and 
mortification), till there was scarcely light 
enough to see, humming over her music, 
Rollo, getting himself with difficulty free 
of his cousin and all the visitors and com- 
motion of the Deanery, rushed up to the 
elm-tree, and spent a very uncomfortable 
moment there, waiting in the cold, and 
wondering if it was possible that she would 
not come. It did not occur to him that 
Lottie, always so acquiescent and per- 
suadable, would stand out now, especially 
as he was not really to blame. He stood 
about under the elm, now and then taking 
a little walk up and down to keep himself 
warm, watching the light shut out of the 
wide landscape, and everything darken 
round him, for half an hour and more. No 
one was there; not an old chevalier ven- 
tured upon a time in the dark, not a pair 
of lovers confronted the north wind. Rollo 
shivered, though he was more warmly clad 
than Lottie would have been. He walked 
up and down with an impatience that 
helped to keep him warm, though with dis- 
may that neutralized that livelier feeling. 








He had no desire to lose his love in this 
way. It might be foolish to imperil his 
comfort, his position, his very living, for 
her, but yet now at least Rollo had no in- 
tention of throwing her away. He knew 
why she sang badly that afternoon, and, 
instead of alarming him, this knowledge 
brought a smile upon his face. Augusta 
had behaved like a woman without a heart; 
and Lottie was no tame girl to bear what- 
ever any one else pleased, but a creature full 
of fire and spirit, not to be crushed by any 
fashionable persecutor. Rollo felt it hard 
that he should wait in the cold, and be 
disappointed after all; but he was not 
angry with Lottie. She hada right to be 
displeased. He was all the more anxious 
not to lose her, not to let her get free from 
him, that she had thus asserted herself. 
His love, which had been a little blown 
about by those fashionable gales that had 
been blowing round him, blazed up all the 
hotter for this temporary restraint put 
upon it. She who had trusted him with 
such an exquisite trust only the other 
evening, who had not in her innocence 
seen anything but devotion in the sudden 
proposal into which (he persuaded himself) 
only passion would have hurried him — her 
first rebellion against him tightened the 
ties that bound him to her. Give her up? 
It would be giving up heaven, throwing 
away the sweetest thing in his life! He 
was cold, but his heart burned as he paced 
his little round, facing the north wind, and 
listening for any rustling sound among the 
withered leaves that lay around him, think- 
ing it might be her step. The darkness, 
and the chill, and the solitude, all seemed 
to show him more clearly how sweet the 
intercourse had been which had made him 
unconscious of either darkness or cold be- 
fore. Augusta, repeating her endless mo- 
notonous stories of universal guile and 
selfishness, had made him half ashamed of 
his best feelings. He was ashamed now 
of her and her influence, ashamed of hav- 
ing been made her tool for the humiliation 
of his love. What a difference there was 
between them! Was there any one else 
in the world so tender, so pure, so exqui- 
site in her love and trust, as Lottie, the 
creature whose sensitive heart he had been 
made to wound? When at last, discour- 
aged and penitent, he turned homeward, 
Rollo had the intention trembling in his 
mind of making Lottie the most complete 
amend for everything that had ever been 
done to harmher. He paused at the gates 
of the cloister, and looked across at the 
light in her window with a yearning which 
surprised him. He seemed to have a 
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thousand things to say to her, and to be 
but half a being when he had not her to 
confide in, to tell all his affairs to, although 
he had never told her one of his affairs. 
This fact did not seem to affect his long- 
ing. He went so far as to walk across the 
Dean’s Walk, to see what he thought was 
her shadow on the blind. It was not Lot- 
tie’s shadow, but Polly’s, who had taken 
her place; but this the lover did not know. 

Meanwhile Lottie had been disturbed in 
her seclusion by a sharp knock at her 
door. “Do you mean to stay there all 
night, miss?” cried Polly’s sharp voice. 
“You might pay me the compliment to 
keep me company, now and again, as long 
as you stay in my house. If you think it 
is civil to stay there, shut up in your room, 
and me all alone in the drawing-room, I 
don’t! I can’t think where your hearts is, 
you two,” Polly went on, with a whimper 
breaking into the tone of offence with 
which she spoke. “ To see one as is not 
much older than yourself, and never did 
you no harm, and not a soul to keep her 
company! Was it for that I give up all 
my own folks, to come and sit dressed up 
in a corner because I’m Mrs. Despard, 
and never see a soul?” 

Lottie had opened her door when this 
speech was half done. She said with a 
little alarm, “ Please don’t speak so loud. 
We need not let the maid in the kitchen 
know.” 

“Do you think I care for the maid in 
the kitchen? She’s my servant. I'll 
make her know her place. Never one of 
them sort of folks takes any freedom with 
me! I have always been known for one 
as allowed no freedoms —no, nor no fol- 
lowers, nor perquisites, nor nothing of the 
kind. They soon find out as I ain’t one 
to be turned round their finger. Now 
you,” said Polly, leading the way into the 
Fitele drawing-room, “you’re one of the 


I dare say they did what they 
liked with you?” 
“JT don’t think so,” said Lottie follow- 


soft sort. 


ing. She put her music softly down upon 
the old piano, which Polly had swathed in 
a cover, and the changed aspect of the 
room moved her half to laughter, half to 
despite and dismay. 

“There are few as knows themselves,” 
said Polly. “That girl, that Mary as you 
had, I couldn’t have put up with her fora 
day. Some folks never sees when things 
is huggermugger, but I’m very particular. 
Your pa — dear, good, easy man —I dare 
say he’s put up with a deal; but, to be 
sure, no better was to be expected, for you 
never had no training, I suppose?” 
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Lottie was almost too much taken by 
surprise te reply —she, who had felt that 
if there was one thing in the world she 
could do it was housekeeping! The con- 
fusion that is produced in the mind by the 
sudden perception of another’s opinion of 
us which is diametrically opposed to our 
own seized her; otherwise she would have 
been roused to instant wrath. This, which 
was something so entirely opposite to 
what she could have expected, raised only 
a kind of ludicrous bewilderment in her 
mind. “ I—don’t know what you mean,” 
said Lottie. “Papa has not very much 
money to give for housekeeping. Perhaps 
you are making a mistake.” 

“ Oh, it is likely that I should make a 
mistake! Do you think I don’t know my 
own husband’s income? Do you think,” 
said Polly with scorn, “ that he has any 
secrets from me?” 

Lottie was cold with her imprisonment 
in her fireless room. She drew her little 
chair to the blazing fire and sat down by 
the side. Polly had placed herself, in the 
largest chair in the room, directly in front 
of it. The fire was heaped up in the little 
grate, and blazed, being largely supplied. 
It was very comfortable, but it went against 
the rules of the economy which Lottie had 
strenuously prescribed to herself. “ Papa 
spends a great deal of money himself,” she 
said ; “ you will find that you must be very 
sparing at home.” 

“ My dear,” said Polly, in a tone of con- 
descending patronage which brought the 
color to Lottie’s face, “I am not one as 
can be sparing at home. Pinching ain’t 
my way. I couldn’t do it, not if I was to 
be made a countess for it. Some folks 
can scrape and cut down and look after 
everything, but it ain’t my nature. What 
I like is a free board. Plenty to eat and 
plenty to drink, and no stinting nowhere — 
that’s what will always be the law in my 
house.” 

Lottie made no reply. She felt that it 
was almost a failure from her duty to put 
out her hands to the warmth of the too 
beautiful fire. Some one would have to 
suffer for it. Her mind began to run over 
her own budget of ways and means, to try, 
as had been her old habit, where she 
could find something to cut off to make 
up for the extravagance. “ These coals 
burn very fast,” she said at last. “They 
are not a thrifty kind. I used to have 
the —— 

“ T know,” said Polly, “ you used to have 
slates, and think it was economy — poor 
child! but the best for me: the best is 
always the cheapest inthe end. If any one 
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thinks as I will put up with seconds, either 
coals or bread! But since we’re on the 
subject of money,” continued Polly, “I'll 
tell you my mind, miss, and I don’t mean 
it unfriendly. The thing as eats up my 


husband’s money, it ain’t a bright fire or 
a good dinner, as is his right to have ; it’s 
your brother Law, miss, and you.” 

“You have told me that before,” Lottie 
said, with a strenuous effort at self-con- 


trol. 

“ And I'll tell it you again —and ‘again 
—till it has its effect,” cried Polly; “it’s 
true. I don’t mean to be unfriendly. I 
wonder how you can live upon your pa at 
your age. Why, long before I was your 
age I was doing for myself. My pa was 
very respectable, anc everybody belonging 
to us; but do you think I’d have stayed at 
home and eat up what the old folks had 
for themselves? They’d have kept me 
and welcome, but I wouldn’t hear of it. 
And do you mean to say,” said Polly, fold- 
ing her arms and fixing her eyes upon her 
step-daughter, “as you think yourself bet- 
ter than me?” 

Lottie returned the stare with glowing 
eyes, her lips falling apart from very 
amazement. She gave a kind of gasp of 
bewilderment, but made no reply. 

“1 don’t suppose as you'll say so,” said 
Polly; “and why shouldn’t you think of 
your family, as I did of mine? You 
mightn’t be able to do as I did, but there’s 
always things you could do to save your 
pa a little money. There’s lessons. 
There’s nothing ungenteel in lessons. I 
am not one as would be hard upon a girl 
just starting in the world. You've got 
your room here, that don’t cost you noth- 
ing; and what’s a daily governess’s work ! 
Nothing to speak of — two or three hours’ 
teaching (or you might as well call it play- 
ing), and your dinner with the children, 
and mostly the lady of the house, and all 
the comforts of ’ome after, just as if you 
wasn’t out in the world at all. A deal dif- 
ferent from sitting at your needle, working, 
working, as I’ve done, from morning to 
night.” 

“ But I don’t know anything,” said Lot- 
tie. “I almost think you are quite right. 
Perhaps it’s all true ; it doesn’t matter nowa- 
days, and ladies ought to work as well as 
men. But—I don’t know anything.” A 
half-smile came over her face. Notwith- 
Standing that she was angry with Rollo 
still—he who would have carried her 
away on the spot rather than she should 
bear the shadow of a humiliation at home 
—was it likely —— Lottie’s mind sud- 
denly hopped out of its anger and resent- 
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ment with a sudden rebound. He did not 
deserve that she should be so angry with 
him. Was it his fault? And in forgiving 
him her temper and her heart got suddenly 
right again, and all was well. She even 
woke to a little amusement in the con- 
sciousness that Polly was advising her for 
her good. The extravagant coals, the ex- 
travagant meals, would soon bring their 
own punishment ; and though Lottie could 
not quite free herself from irritation on 
these points, yet she was struck with 
amusement at the thought of all this good 
advice. 

-“ That’s nonsense !” said Polly plumply. 
“ Now there’s a way you ood begin at 
once, and it would be practice for you, and 
it would show at least that you was will- 
ing. I’ve been very careless,” she said, 
getting up from her chair and opening the 
old piano. She had to push off the cover 
first, and the noise and commotion of this 
complicated movement filled Lottie with 
alarm. “I’ve done as a many young ladies 
do, before they see how silly it is. I’ve 
left off my music. You mayn’t believe it, 
but it’s true. I can’t tell even if 1 know 
my notes,” said Polly, jauntily but clumsily 
placing her hands upon the hechounl and 
letting one finger fall heavily here and 
there like a hammer. “I don’t remember 
a bit. It’s just like a great silly, isn’t it? 
But you never think when you are young, 
when your head’s full of your young man 
and all that sort of thing. It’s when you’re 
settled down, and got married, and have 
time to think, that you find it out.” 

Polly was a great deal less careful of her 
language as she became accustomed to her 
new surroundings. She was fully herself 
by this time, and at her ease. She sat 
down before the piano and ran her finger 
along the notes. ‘It’s scandalous,” she 
said. “ We’re taught when we’re young, 
and then we thinks no more of it. Now, 
miss, if you was willing to do something 
for your living, = a was really well dis- 
posed and wanted to make a return, you 
might just look up some of your old lesson- 
books and begin with me. I’d soon pick 
up,” said Polly, making a run of sound up 
and down the keys with the back of her 
fingers, and thinking it beautiful; “it 
would come back to me in two or three 
lessons. You mustn’t say nothing about 
it; we might just say as we were learning 
some duets together. It would all come 
back to me if you would take a little trou- 
ble, and I shouldn’t forget it. 1 never 
forget it when any one’s of use to me.” 

“ But,” cried Lottie, who had been vainly 
endeavoring to break in, “ I cannot play.” 
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“Cannot play!” Polly turned round 
upon the piano-stool with a countenance of 
horror. Even to turn round upon that 
stool was something delightful to her, like 
a lady in a book, like one of the heroines 
in the Family Herald, but this intimation 
chilled the warmth of her blood. 

“No; nothing but two or three little 
things, and that chiefly by ear. I never 
learned as I ought. I hated it, and I was 
scarcely ever taught, only by —some one 
who did not know much,” said Lottie with 
acompunction in her mind. Only by some 
one who did not know much. This was 
her mother, poor soul, whom Polly had 
replaced. Lottie’s heart swelled as she 
spoke. Poor, kind, sillymamma! she had 
not known very much; but it seemed cruel 
to allow it in the presence of her sup- 
planter. 

‘*Goodness — gracious — me!” said 
Polly. She said each word separately, as 
if she were telling beads. She cast at 
Lottie a glance of sovereign contempt. 
“ You to set up for being a lady,” she cried, 
“and can’t play the piano! I never heard 
of such a thing in all my born days! ” 

If she had claimed not to be able to 
work, Polly could have understood it ; but 
if there is a badge of ladyhood, or even a 
pretence at ladyhood, in the world, is it not 
this? She was horrified; it felt like a 
coming down in the world even to Polly 
herself. 

Again Lottie did not make any reply. 
She was simple enough to be half ashamed 
of herself, and half angry at the criticism 
which for the first time touched her; it 
was true, and rather shameful she felt. 
She could not defend, but she would not 
excuse, herself. As for Polly, there was 
in her a mingling of triumph and regret. 

“1 am surprised,” she said. “I thought 
when one did pretend to be a lady one 
ought at least to know that much. And 
you ought to be a lady, I am sure, if ever 
any one was, for your pa is a perfect gen- 
tleman. Dear, dear! if you can’t play the 
piano, goodness gracious what have you 
been doing all your life? That was the 
one thing I thought—and you are musi- 
cal, for I’ve heard as you could sing. If 
it’s only that you won’t take any trouble to 
oblige,” said Polly angrily, “say it out! 
Oh, it won’t be no surprise to me! I’ve 
seen it in your face clearly — say it out!” 

“T have told you nothing but the truth,” 
said Lottie. “I am sorry for it. I can 
sing — a little — but I can’t play.” 

‘“Tt’s just the same as if you said you 
could write but couldn’t read,” said Polly : 
“but I’ve always been told as I’ve a nice 





voice. It ain’t your loud kind, that you 
could hear from this to the Abbey, but 
sweet —at least so folks say. You can 
teach me to sing, if you like,” she said, 
after a pause. “I never learned singing. 
One will do as well as another, and easier 
too. 

This was a still more desperate idea than 
the other. Lottie quailed before the task 
that was offered to her. “I can show you 
the scales,” she said doubtfully; “ that is 
the beginning of everything; but singing 
is harder to teach than playing. The sig- 
nor thinks I don’t know anything. They 
say I have a voice, but that I don’t know 
how to sing.” 

“‘ The fact is,” cried Polly, shutting down 
the piano with aloud bang and jar which 
made the whole instrument thrill, and 
snapped an old attenuated chord which 
went out of existence with a creak and 
groan, “the fact is you don’t want to do 
nothing forme! You don’t think me good 
enough for you. I am only your father’s 
wife, and one as has a claim upon your re- 
spect, and deserves to have the best you 
can do. If it was one of your fine ladies 
as don’t care a brass farthing for you— 
oh, you’d sing and you'd play the piano 
safe enough; but you’ve set your mind 
against me. I seen it the first day I came 
here; and, since then, the life you’ve led 
me! Never a civil word — never a pleas- 
ant look. Yes and no, with never a turn 
of o head. You think a deal of your- 
self, but you needn’t suppose I care — not 
I — not one bit. But you sha’n’t stand up 
to my face and refuse whatever I tell you. 
You'll have to do what I tell you or you'll 
have to go!” 

“T will go,” said Lottie in a low voice. 
She thought of Rollo’s sudden proposal, of 
the good people whom he said he would 
take her to, of the sudden relief and hope, 
the peace and ease, that were involved. 
Ought she not to take him at his word? 
For the moment she thought she would do 
so. She would send him word that she 
was ready, ready to go anywhere, only to 
escape from this. How foolish she had 
been to be angry with Rollo—he who 
wanted nothing better than to deliver her 
at a stroke, to carry her away into happi- 
ness! Her heart softened with a great 
gush of tenderness. She would yield to 
him; why should she not yield to him? 
She might think that he ought to take his 
wife from her father’s house, but he had 
not seemed te think so. He thought of 
nothing but to deliver her from this humil- 


; | iation — and what would it matter to him? 
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lodging, what would it matter? She 
would go. She would do as Rollo said. 

“You will go!” cried Polly; “and 
where will you go? Who have you got to 
take youin? People ain’t so fond of you. 
A woman as can do nothing for herself, 
who wants her? and isn’t even obliging. 
Oh, you are going to your room again, to 
be sulky there? But I tell you I won’t 
have it! You shall sit where the family 
sits, or you shall go out of the place alto- 
gether! And you'll come to your meals 
like other sueits and you'll mix with them 
as is here, and not set up your white fan, 
as if you were better than all the world ! 
You’re not so grand as you think you are, 
Miss Lottie Despard! If it comes to that, 
I’m a Despard as well as you; and I’m a 
married woman, with a husband to work 
for me —an ’usband,” cried Polly, “as 
doesn’t require to work for me, as has 
enough to.keep me like a lady, if it wasn’t 
that he has a set of lazy grown-up children 
as won’t do nothing for themselves, and as 
would eat us out of house and home!” 

Was it possible that this humiliation had 
come to Lottie — to Lottie of all people — 
she who had felt that the well-being of the 
house hung upon her, and that she alone 
stood between her family and utter down- 
fall? She sat still, not even attempting 
now to escape, her ears tingling, her heart 
beating. It was incredible that it was she, 
her very self, Lottie, who was bearing this. 
It must be a dream ; it was impossible that 
it could be true. 

And thus Lottie sat the whole of the 
evening, too proud to withdraw, and bore 
the brunt of a long series of attacks, which 
were interrupted, indeed, by the supper, 
which necessitated some attention on Pol- 
ly’s part, and by Captain Despard’s en- 
trance and Law’s. Polly told her story to 
her husband with indignant vehemence. 
“ T asked her,” she said, “to help me a bit 
with my music—I know you're fond of 
music, Harry—and I thought we’d learn 
up some duets or something, her and me, 
to please you, and she says she can’t play 
the piano! and then, not to show no 
offence, I said as singing would do just as 
well, and then she says she can’t sing!” 
The captain received this statement with 
much caressing of his wife and smoothing 
of her ruffled plumes. He said, “ Lottie, 
another time you'll pay more attention,” 
with a severe aspect, and not even Law had 
a word to say in her defence. As to Law, 
indeed, he was very much preoccupied with 
his own affairs ; his eyes were shining, his 
face full of secret importance and mean- 
ing. Lottie saw that he was eager to catch 





her eye, but she did not understand the 
telegraphic communications he addressed 
to her. Nordid she understand him much 
better when he pulled her sleeve and 
whispered, “I am going to New Zealand,” 
when the tedious evening was over. Law’s 
career had fallen out of her thoughts in the 
troubles of those few weeks past. She had 
even ceased to ask how he was getting on, 
or take any interest in his books. This 
thought came back to her with a pang 
when she found herself at last safe in the 
shelter of herroom. She had given up one 
part of her natural duty when the other 
was taken from her. New Zealand! What 
could he mean? She thought she would 
question him to-morrow; but to-morrow 
brought her another series of petty strug- 
gles, and once more concentrated her mind 
upon her own affairs. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“] WAITED half an hour. I was not 
very happy,” said Rollo. “It is never 
cold when you are here, but last night the 
wind went through and through me. That 
is the consequence of being alone. And 
you, my Lottie, had you no compunctions ? 
Did you make yourself. happy, without any 
thought of the poor fellow freezing under 
the elm-trees ?” 

“Happy!” Lottie cried. She was 
happy now. Last night she had been 
alone, no one in the world caring what be- 
came of her; now she felt safe, as if the 
world held nothing but friends; but she 
shivered, notwithstanding her lover’s sup- 
porting arm. 

“Not happy there? How does it an- 
swer, darling? Can you endure the wom- 
an? Is she better than at first? I like 
her,” said Rollo, “for you know it was her 
arrival which opened your heart to me — 
which broke the ice — which brought us 
together. I shall always feel charitably 
towards her for that.” 

Lottie shivered again. “No, it is not 
cold,” she said. “I do not suppose you 
could understand if I were to tell you. 
Home! I have not any home!” cried 
the girl. “I was thinking — if it was 
really true what you said the other night 
—-if it would make no difference to you, 
Rollo, to take your wife out of some poor 
little lodging instead of out of her father’s 
house — are you sure you would not 
mind?” she said, looking wistfully, anx- 
iously into his face. In the waning light 
all he could see distinctly was this wistful 
dilatation of her eyes, looking eagerly to 
read, before he could utter it, his answer 
in his face. “I could manage to live 
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somehow,” she went on, tremulously. 
“Though I cannot give lessons, as she 
says, I can work very well. I think I am 
almost sure I could get work. No; I 
would not take money from you. I could 
not, Rollo — not until — no, no; that would 
be quite impossible ; rather stay here and 
bear it all than that. But if really, -_— 
to marry a poor girl, living in a poor little 
room, working for her bread, would not 
make any difference to you Oh, I 
know, I know it is not what ought to be: 
even here, even at home, I am not equal 
to you. You ought to have some one a 
great deal better off —a great deal higher 
in the world. But if you would not think 
it discreditable — if you would not be 
ashamed —oh, Rollo,” she cried, “I can- 
not bear it! it is impossible to bear it! I 
would ask you to do what you offered, and 
take me away!” 

It is impossible to describe the feelings 
with which Rollo listened to these unex- 
pected words. To see a bird walk into a 
snare must awake compunctions in the 
most experienced trapper. The same sen- 
sation does not attend a sudden fall; but 
the sight of an innocent creature going 
calmly into the death set before it, as if 
into safety and shelter—a man must be 
hard indeed to see that unmoved. And 
Rollo was no villain. His heart gave one 
wild leap again, as it had done when, in 
the hurrying of passion, not with delibera- 
tion (as he had always been comforted to 
think), he had laid that snare. The thrill 
of his hairbreadth escape from her horror 
and loathing —the leap of sudden, horri- 
fied delight to find her in his power all at 
once by her own act and deed —trans- 
ported him for the moment with almost 
uncontrollable power; and then this sud- 
den passion in his mind was met by the 
stream, the torrent, of a more generous 
impulse, a noble passion which carried 
everything before it. A man may trap his 
prey with guile, he may take advantage of 
the half-willingness of a frail resistance ; 
but to turn to shame the perfect and ten- 
der confidence of innocence, who but a 
villain could do that? and Rollo was no 
villain. He grasped her almost convul- 
sively in his arms as she spoke; he tried 
to interrupt her, the words surging almost 
incoherent to his lips. “ Lottie! my Lot- 
tie!” he cried, “this is not how it must 
be. Do you think I will let you go to live 
alone, to work, as you say?” He took 
her hand hastily, and kissed the little cold 
fingers with lips that trembled. “No, my 
love, my darling, not that; but I will go to 
town to-morrow and settle how we can be 
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married — at once, without an hour’s delay. 
Oh, yes, it is possible, dear — quite possi- 
ble. It is the only thing to do. Why, 
did I not think of it before? I will go 
and settle everything, and get the license. 
That is the way. My darling, you must 
not saya word. You had made up your 
mind to marry me some time, and why not 
to-morrow — next day —as soon as I can 
settle? What should we wait for? who 
should we think of except ourselves? And 
I want you, my love; and you, thank 
Heaven, Lottie, have need of me.” 

He held her close to him, in a grasp 
which was almost fierce— fierce in the 
strain of virtue and honor — in which his 
own nature, with all its easy principles and 
vacillations, was caught too. He wanted 
to make off and do it at once, without 
losing a moment, lest his heart should fail. 
He would do it, whatever might oppose. 
She should never know that less worthy 
thoughts had been in his mind. She 
should find that her trust was not vain. 
His blood ran in his veins like a tumul- 
tuous river, and his heart beat so that 
Lottie herself was overawed by the com- 
motion as he held her against it. She was 
herself frightened by his vehemence and 
tried to speak, but he would not let her at 
first. “No,” he said, “no, you must not 
say anything. You must not oppose me. 
It must be done first, and then we can 
think of itafter. There is nothing against 
it, and everything in its favor. You must 
not say a word but yes,” he cried. 

“ But, Rollo, Rollo, let me speak. It 
might be good for me, but would it not be 
wrong for you? Oh, let me speak! Am 
I so selfish that I would make Fou take a 


sudden resolution, perhaps very foolish, 


Rollo, 
It 


perhaps very imprudent, for me? 
Rollo, don’t! I will bear anything. 
would be wrong for you to do this.” 

“No; not wrong, but right — not wrong, 
but right!” he cried, bewildering her with 
his vehemence. Lottie’s own heart was 
stirred, but not like this. She wondered 
and was troubled even in the delight of 
the thought that anything in the world 
was as nothing to him in comparison with 
his love for herself. 

* But, Rollo,” she cried again, trembling 
in his grasp, “if this is really possible — 
if it is not wrong — why should you go to 
London to do it? It would be quite as 
easy here ——” 

“ Lottie, you will sacrifice everything for 
me, will you not?” he said. “If it were 
done here, all would be public; it would 
be spoken of everywhere; and I want 
it to be quiet. I have not much mon- 
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ey. You will make this sacrifice for me, 
dear ——” 

“Oh,” said Lottie, compunctious, “I 
wish I had said nothing about it; I wish I 
had not disturbed you with my paltry little 
troubles. Do not think of them any more. 
I can bear anything when I know you are 
thinking of me. It was only yesterday 
when — when all seemed uncertain — that 
it seemed more than I could bear.” 

“And it is more than you ought to 
bear,” he said. “No, I am glad that you 
told me. We will go away, Lottie —to 
Italy, to the sunshine, to the country of 
music. where you will learn best of all: 
we will go away, from the very church 
door.” 

And then he told her all that he would 
do. To-morrow he would go and settle 
everything. His plans all took form with 
lightning speed, though he had never 
thought of them till now. There would be 
many things todo; but in three days from 
that time he would meet her in the same 
place, and tell her all the arrangements he 
had made. And the next morning after 
that (“ Saturday is a lucky day,” he said) 
they would go to town, if not together, yet 
by the same train — and go to the church, 
where he would have settled everything. 
Rollo Ridsdale was an adventurer born. 
He was used to changing the condition of 
his life in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye. But it all seemed a dream to Lottie ; 
not one of her usual waking dreams, but a 
dream of the night, with no possibility in 
it which would dissolve into the mists 
presently and leave nothing but a happy 
recollection. She acquiesced in every- 
thing, being too much taken by surprise 
to oppose a plan in which he was so vehe- 
ment. 

“May I tell Law?” she asked, always 
in her dream, not feeling as if there was 
any reality in the idea she suggested. And 
he said no at first, but afterward half re- 
lented, and it was agreed that on Friday 
everything was to be decided, but nothing 
done till then. Thus, though they had met 
without a thought that this stolen interview 
would be more decisive than any other of 
the same kind, they parted with a decision 
that concerned their entire lives. 

They walked closer together after this, 
in the safe gloom of the darkness, till they 
had again reached the door of the cloisters 
which led to the Deanery. No one was 
about, and Rollo was full of restless ex- 
citement. He would not hear what she 
said about prudence, and walked across 
with her to her own door. There was not 
acreature to be seen up or down; the 
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lamps flickered in the cold wind, and every- 
body had gone into the comfort of the 
warm rooms and blazing fires. He kissed 
her hand tenderly as he took leave of her. 

“ Till Friday,” he said. 

Lottie went in, still in her dream, walk- 
ing, she thought, in her sleep. She hoped 
this sleep would last forever —that it 
might not be rashly disturbed by waking, 
or even by that which would be as bad as 
waking — coming true. She could scarce- 
ly feel that she wanted it to come true; it 
was enough as it was — a bewildering hap- 
piness that tingled to the very ends of her - 
fingers, that made her feel as if she were 
walking on air. She went softly up-stairs, 
caring for nothing but to get to her room, 
where, though it was dark and cold, she 
could still go on with this wonderful vis- 
ion. That seemed all she wanted. But, 
alas! something very different was in 
store for Lottie. As she went with soft 
steps up the stairs the door of the little 
drawing-room was suddenly opened, letting 
out a warm stream of ruddy light. Then 
a sound of laughter reached her ears, and 
Polly’s voice — 

* Come in, come in; we are waiting for 
you; we are both here,” with another gay 
outburst. 

Lottie came to herself, and to all the dis- 
agreeable realities of her life, with a start 
of pain. She had to obey, though nothing 
could be more disagreeable to her. She 
went in with dazzled eyes into the room 
full of firelight. She remembered now 
that she had remarked outside that no 
lamp was lighted, and had supposed, with 
relief, that Mrs. Despard was out. But 
Mrs. Despard had not been out. She had 
been lurking in the ruddy gloom near the 
window, her husband by her side. They 
greeted Lottie with another laugh, as she 
came in with her pale, astonished face 
within the circle of the fire. 

“So that’s how you spend your after- 
noons, miss, as I never could think where 
you were,” cried Polly; “ but why didn’t 
bring in your beau with you? I’d 

ave given him his tea and a nice leg of a 
goose, as comfortable as could be.” 

“My child,” said the captain, on his 
side, “I congratulate you. I’ve been ex- 
pecting something of this kind for a long 
time. I’ve had my eye upon you. But 
why didn’t you bring Mr. Ridsdale in, as 
Mrs. Despard says?” 

Lottie felt as if she had been turned into 
stone. She stood all dark in her winter 
dress, the firelight playing upon her, and 
seeking in vain to catch at some possi- 
bility of reflection: she had not even a 
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button that would give back the light. And 
she had not a word to say. 

“Come, come! you need not be so put 
out,” said the captain, not unkindly. “ We 
saw you coming; and very proper of Mr. 
Ridsdale not to leave you at the Deanery, 
but to see you home to your own door. 
You thought no one was paying any atten- 
tion, but I hope,” Captain Despard added, 
“that I think more than that of my child. 
I don’t doubt, from what I saw, Lottie, 
that you understand each other; and why 
hasn’t he come before now to speak to me ? 
You might have known that such a suitor 
would not be received unfavorably. Hap- 
py myself,” said the captain, throwing out 
his chest, “ would I have put any obstacle 
between you and your happiness, my 
dear?” 

“TI did not think — I did not know— I 
think —you are mistaken,” Lottie fal- 
tered, not knowing what to say. 

“Mistaken, indeed! Oh, we’ve gone 
through all that too lately to be mis- 
taken, haven’t we, Harry?” cried Mrs. 
Despard. “We know all about it. You 
couldn’t come to those as would under- 
stand you better. Don’t be frightened. 
You haven’t been found out in anything 
wrong. If that was wrong, I’ve a deal to 
answer for,” Polly cried, laughing. “I 
should think you must be frozen with cold, 
after wandering about on them slopes, or 
wherever you have been. How foolish 
young people are, to be sure, getting their 
deaths of cold! We never were as foolish 
as that, were we, Harry ? Comeand warm 
yourself, you silly girl! You needn’t be 
afraid of him or me.” 

Amid their laughter, however, Lottie 
managed to get away, to take off her hat, 
and to try as best she could to realize this 
new phase of the situation. What her 
father had said was very reasonable. 
Why had not Rollo come, as the captain 
said? How that would have simplified 
everything, made everything legitimate! 
She sighed, not able to understand her 
lover, feeling that for once her father was 
right; but Rollo had said that this could 
not be, that it would be necessary to keep 
everything quiet. Her dream of happi- 
ness was disturbed. Dreams are better, 
so much better, than reality. In them 
there is never any jar with fact and neces- 
sity ; they can adapt themselves to every- 
thing, fit themselves into every new devel- 
opment. But now that she was awakened, 
it was less easy to steer her way through 
all the obstacles. Rollo’s reluctance to 
declare himself, and her father’s right to 
know, and the pain of leaving her home in 





a clandestine way, all rushed upon her, 
dispersing her happiness to the winds, 
She had felt that to awake would be to lose 
the sweetness which had wrapped her 
about; and now the rude encounter with 
the world had come, and Lottie felt that 
even with that prospect of happiness be- 
fore her it was difficult to bear what she 
would have to bear — Polly’s innuendoes 
and, worse still, Polly’s sympathy; and 
the questions of her father appalled her as 
she looked forward to them. During this 
strange courtship of hers, so perplexed and 
mixed up as it was with her music and the 
“career” which they all, even Rollo, had 
tried to force upon her (though surely 
there need be no more of that zow), and 
the changes that had taken place at home, 
Lottie had almost lost herself. She was 
no longer the high-spirited girl, full of en- 
ergy and strength, who had reigned over 
this little house and dragged Law’s heavy 
bulk along through so many difficulties. 
She had dreamed so much, and taken ref- 
uge so completely from the troubles of her 
position in these dreams, that now she 
seemed to have lost her own characteris- 
tics, and had no vigor to sustain her when 
she had actual difficulties to face. She 
tried to recall herself to herself as she 
smoothed her hair, which had been blown 
about by the breeze. From the beginning 
she had been pained by Rollo’s reserve, 
though she had persuaded herself it was 
natural enough; but now, in this new, 
strange revolution of affairs — a revolution 
caused entirely, she said to herself, by her 
father’s own proceedings — what could 
she do but stand firm on her own side? 
She would not betray the great purpose in 
hand. She would still her own heart, and 
keep her composure, and not allow any 
agitation or any irritation to wrest from 
her the secret which Rollo desired to keep. 
To smooth her ruffled hair was not gener- 
ally a long process with Lottie ; but it was 
more difficult to arrange her agitated 
thoughts, and there had been various calls 
for her from below, where the others had 
gone for their evening meal, before she 
was ready to follow. 

Finally Law was sent up-stairs with an 
urgent demand for her presence. 

“ They’re gone to tea,” said Law, knock- 
ing at her door; and then he added, ina 
low tone, “ Open, Lottie. I waft to speak 
to you. I have got lots to say to you.” 

She heard him, but she did not attach 
any meaning to his words. What he said 
to her on the night before had left no defi- 
nite impression on her mind. Law had 
lost his sister, who thought of him above 
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all. Inthe midst of a pressing crisis in 
our own individual life, which of us has 
time to think of others? She was afraid 
to talk to Law, afraid to betray herself. 
Love made Lottie selfish and self-absorbed, 
a consequence just as apt to follow as any 
other. She was afraid of betraying her- 
self to him; her mind was too full of this 
wonderful revolution in her own life to be 
able to take in Law’s desire, on his side, 
not to know about her, but to expound 
himself. She came out upon him hastily, 
and brushed past him, saying, “I am 
ready.” She did not think of Law, not 
even when he followed her, grumbling and 
murmuring, 

“TI told you I wanted to speak to you.” 

How difficult it is to realize the wants of 
another when one’s heart is full of one’s 
own concerns! Neither brother nor sister 
thought of the other, to whom the most 
momentous event in their respective lives 
was coming; but Law was aggrieved, for 
he had always hitherto possessed Lottie’s 
sympathy as a chattel of his own. 

Polly and the captain were seated at ta- 
ble when the two younger members of the 
family went in, and never had Captain 
Despard been more dignified or genial. 
“Lottie, my child, a bit of the heart,” he 
said — “a delicate bit, just fit for a lady. 
I’ve saved it up for you, though you are 
late. You are very late; but for once ina 
way we will make allowances, especially 
as Mrs. Despard is not offended, but takes 
your side.” 

“Oh, Z know,” said Polly; “I am not 
one as is hard upon natural feelings. Pride 
I can’t abide, nor stuck-up ways, but when 
it comes to keeping company ——” 

“Is any one keeping company with Lot- 
tie?” said Law, looking up firmly, and then 
the elder pair laughed. 

“ But, my love, it is not a phrase that is 
used in good society,” the captain said. 

“Oh, bother good society!” said Polly. 
She was in an exuberant vein, and beyond 
the influence of that little topknowing of 
too transparent pretence with which occa- 
sionally she attempted to impose upon her 
stepchildren. Lottie, in whose mind in- 
dignation and disgust gradually overcame 
the previous self-absorption, listened to 
every word, unable to escape from the 
chatter she hated, with that keen interest 
of dislike and impatience which is more 
enthralling than affection ; but she scarcely 
ventured to raise her eyes, and kept her- 
self rigidly on her guard lest any rash word 
should betray her. It was not till the meal 
was over that she was brought to actual 
proof. Then her father detained her, as 





she was about to escape. Law, more im- 
patient than ever with the pressure of Azs 
affairs, which it seemed impossible to find 
any opportunity of confiding to his sister, 
had got up at once and gone out. The 
captain threw out his chest majestically 
and waved his hand as Lettie was about to 
follow. 

“ My child, I have got something to say 
to you,” he said. 

Mrs. Despard was standing by the fire, 
warming herself with frank ease, with a 
good ankle well displayed. Lottie, on her 
way to the door, unwillingly arrested, stood 
still because she could not help it. But 
the captain occupied with majesty his seat 
at the foot of the table between his wife 
and his daughter. “ My love,” he said, 
with his favorite gesture, throwing back 
his ‘well-developed shoulders, “1 have 
every faith in my daughter, and Mr. Rids- 
dale is in every way quite satisfactory. 
Your family is as good as his, but my Lord 
Courtland’s son is not one to be turned 
away from my door; and as you have no 
fortune, Lottie, I should not be exacting 
as to settlements. I suppose he knows 
that you have no fortune, my dear?” 

“La, Harry!” said Polly, from the side 
of the fire, * how should he think she had 
a fortune? Fortunes don’t grow on every 
tree. And how do you know as he has got 
that far? A young man may keep com- 
pany with a girl for long enough, and yet 
never go as far as that.” 

“You must allow me to know best, my 
love,” said the captain. “I hope he is not 
trifling with my girl’s affections. If he is, 
he has Harry Despard to deal with, I’d 
have him to know. By Jove, if I thought 
that was what he was after ——” 

“JI dare say it’s nothing but keeping 
company,” said Polly, holding up her foot 
to-the fire — “taking a walk together, ora 
talk; there’s nothing in that. She wants 
her bit of fun as well as other girls. I’m 
not the one to stand up for this Lottie, for 
it’s not what she’d do for me; but if it’s 
only her bit of fun you shouldn’t be hard 
upon her, Harry. For if my pa had hauled 
me up for that ——” 

Lottie could not bear it any longer. 
“Do you wish me to stay,” she said, 
“papa? can you wish me to say?” The 
captain looked from his wife in her easy 
attitude, to his daughter, pale with indig- 
nation and horror. 

“ My love,” he said, with mild remon- 
strance, “ there are different ways of speak- 
ing in different spheres. Lottie has beea 
an only daughter, and very carefully 
brought up. But, my child,” the captaia 
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added, turning to Lottie, “you must not 
be neglected now. I will make it my busi- 
ness to-morrow to-see Mr. Ridsdale, to 
ascertain what his intentions are. Your 
interests shall not suffer from the conclu- 
sions of ——” 

“ Papa,” cried Lottie in despair, “you 
will not do anything so cruel! you could 
not treat me so! Wait, only wait, a few 
days — three or four days.” 

Polly was so much interested that she 
let her dress drop over her ankles and 
turned round. “ Don’t you see,” she said, 
“that she feels he’s coming to the point 
without any bother? That’s always a deal 
the best way. It can’t do no harm, as I 
can see, to wait for three or four days.” 

“ By Jove, but it will, though,” said Cap- 
tain Despard with sudden impatience, “all 
the harm in the world! You'll allow me 
to understand my own business. It is 
clearly time for a man to interfere. I 
shall see Mr. Ridsdale to-morrow, if all 
the women in the world were to try their 
skill and hold me back. Hold your tongue, 
Mrs. Despard; be quiet, Lottie. Whena 
man is a husband and a father he is the 
best judge of his own duties. It is now 
my time to interfere.” 

Polly was really concerned; she had a 
fellow feeling for the girl whose rights 
were thus interfered with. “Don’t you 
mind,” she said, coming up to Lottie with 
a half-audible whisper. “If he’s coming 
to the point himself it won’t do no harm; 
and if he ain’t, itll give him a push, and 
let him see what’s expected of him. I 
ain’t one for interfering, myself, but if you 
can’t help it you must just put up with it; 
and I don’t think, after all, it will do so 
very much harm.” 

Now Lottie ought to have been grateful 
for this well-intentioned and amiable re- 
mark, but she was not. On the contrary, 
her anger rose more wildly against the 
stranger who thus attempted to console 
her than it did against her father, whose 
sudden resolution was so painful to her. 
She gave Polly a look of wrath, and, for- 
getting even civility, started out of the 
room and up-stairs in vehement resent- 
ment. Polly was not so much angry on 
her part, as amazed to the point of con- 
Sternation. She gasped for the breath 
which was taken away by Lottie’s sudden 
flight. “Well!” she exclaimed, “ that’s 
manners, that is! that’s what you call her 
brought up careful! A young unmarried 
girl, as is nothing and nobody, rising out 
of a room like that before a married lady 
and her pa’s wife!” 
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Lottie, however, was in a passion of 








alarm, which drove everything else out of 
her head. Of all things that seemed to 
her most to be avoided, a meeting between 
her father and Rollo at this crisis was the 
worst. She left her room no more that 
evening, but sat and pondered what she 
could do toavert this danger. True, with- 
out a meeting between them it would be 
impossible that her love should have its 
legitimate sanction, and that the beginnin 
of her new life should be honest an 
straightforward, as it ought. But partl 
because she had schooled herself to thin 
(by way of excusing Rollo’s silence) that a 
meeting between him and her father would 
only make him less regretful of the cap- 
tain’s pretensions and the “ family ” which 
Lottie still with forlorn faith believed in, 
and partly because the visit of a father to 
ask a lover’s “intentions” was perhaps 
the very last way in which a beginning of 
intercourse could be agreeably established, 
it seemed to Lottie that she would do any- 
thing in the world to prevent this conver- 
sation. With this view she wrote one 
little note and then another to warn Rollo 
— writing with cold fingers but a beating 
heart, hot with anxiety and trouble, upon 
the corner of her little dining-table, for 
there was no room for any other conven- 
ience of a table, in the small, old-fashioned 
chamber. But when she had achieved the 
composition of one at last which seemed 
to express feebly yet sufficiently what she 
wanted to say, the question arose, how was 
it to get to Rollo? She had no one to 
send, She dared not trust it to Law, for 
that would involve an explanation, and 
there was no one else at Lottie’s command. 
A thought of Captain Temple floated 
across her mind; but how could she em- 
ploy him upon such an errand that would 
involve a still more difficult explanation ? 
At last she burned regretfully by the 
flame of her candle the very last of these 
effusions, and decided that she must trust 
to the chances of the morrow. She had 
promised to be at the elm-tree in the morn- 
ing to bid Rollo good-bye. She must man- 
age, then, to get him to go away before 
matins were over and her father free. But 
it was with an anxious heart that Lottie, 
when her candle burned out, crept cold 
and troubled to bed, chilled to the bone, 
yet with a brow which burned and throbbed 
terribly. Law did not come in till after 
she had fallen asleep. Law, whom she 
had watched over so anxiously, was at this 
crisis of Lottie’s personal history and his 
own left entirely to himself. 

In the morning she managed to run out 
immediately after breakfast, just as the air 
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began to vibrate with the Abbey bells, and, 
after some anxious waiting under the elm, 
at last to her great relief, saw Rollo com- 
ing. Lottie was not able to disguise her 
anxiety or her desire for his departure. 
“ Never mind speaking to me,” she said. 
“Do not waste your time. Oh, Rollo, 
forgive me—no, it is not to get rid of 
you,” she cried, and then she told him the 
incident of last night. 

Rollo’s eyes gave forth a gleam of dis- 
gust when he heard of the chance of 
being stopped by Captain Despard to 
inquire his “intentions.” He laughed, 
and Lottie thought instinctively that this 
was a sound of merriment which she 
would never wish to hear again. But his 
face brightened as he turned to Lottie, who 
was so anxious to save him from this or- 
deal. “ My faithful Lottie!” he said, 
pressing her close to him. There was 
nobody stirring in the winterly morning ; 
but yet day requires more reserve than the 
early darkness of night. 

“ But go, go, Rollo. I want you to be 
gone before they are out of the Abbey,” 
she cried, breathless. 

“ My dear love — my only love,” he said, 
holding both her hands in his. 

“Oh, Rollo, is it not only for a day or 
two? Youare so serious, you frighten me 
— but go, go, that you may not meet any 
one,” she said. 

“Yes, it is only for a day or two, my 
darling,” he replied. 

“On Friday, my Lottie, at five, under 
this tree. You won’t fail me?” 

“ Never!” she said, with her blue eyes 
full of sweet tears. And then they kissed 
in the eye of day, all the silent world look- 
ing on. 

“ No,” he said, with fervor — “ never ; 
you will never fail me; you will always be 
true.” 

And so they parted, she watching jeal- 
ously while he took his way, not by the 
common road, but down the windings of 
the slopes, that he might be safe, that no 
one might annoy him. “Till Friday!” 
he called to her in the silence, waving his 
hand as he turned the corner out of her 
sight. She drew a long breath of relief 
when she saw him emerge alone farther 
down upon the road that led to the railway. 
The signor was only then beginning the vol- 
untary, and Captain Despard evidently 
could not ask Rollo Ridsdale his “ inten- 
tions” that day. Lottie waved her hand to 
her lover, though he was too far off to see 
her, and said to herself, “ Till Friday,” 
with a sudden realization of all the words 
implied — another life, a new heaven and 
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a new earth; love, and tenderness, and 
worship instead of the careless use and 
wont of the family; to be first instead of 
last; to be happy and at rest instead of 
tormented at everybody’s caprice; to be 
with Rollo, who loved her, always, forever 
and ever, with no more risk of losing him 
or being forgotten. Her heart overflowed 
with sweetness, her eyes with soft tears of 
joy. Out of that enchanted land she went 
back for a little while into common life, 
but not in any common way. The sun- 
shine, which had been slow to shine, broke 
out over the Dean’s Walk as she emerged 
from under the shadow of the trees; the 
path was cleared for her; the music 
pealed out from the Abbey. Uncon- 
sciously her steps fell intoa kind of stately 
movement, keepirg time. In her bless- 
edness she moved softly on toward the 
shadows of the house in which she had 
now but a few days to live — like a princess 
walking to her coronation, like a martyr to 
her agony. Who could tell in which of 
the two the best similitude lay? 


From Temple Bar. 
GRIMALDI. 


PANTOMIME, as we remember it in our 
childhood, has shared the fate of so many 
other respectable British institutions in 
these destructive days, and has been im- 
proved out of existence by a monstrous 
combination of legs, limelight, tinsel, and 
idiotic burlesque. “ How different were 
the pantomimes of my younger days!” 
exclaims Planché. “A pretty story —a 
nursery tale — dramatically told, in which 
the course of true love never did run 
smooth — formed the opening; the charac- 
ters being a cross-grained old father, with 
a pretty daughter who had two suitors ; 
one a poor young fellow, whom she pre- 
ferred, the other a wealthy fop, whose 
pretensions were of course favored by the 
father. There was also a bad servant of 
some sort in the old man’s establishment. 
At the moment when the young lady was 
about to be forcibly married to the fop she 
despised, or on the point of eloping with 
the youth of her choice, the good fairy 
made her appearance, and, changing the 
refractory pair into Harlequin and Colum- 
bine, the old curmudgeon into Pantaloon, 
and the bad servant into Clown, the two 
latter, in company with the rejected lover, 
as he was called, commenced the pursuit 
of the happy pair, and the comic business 
consisted of a dozen or more cleverly con- 
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structed scenes, in which all the tricks and 
changes had a meaning, and were intro- 
duced as contrivances to favor the escape 
of Harlequin and Columbine, when too 
closely pursued by enemies.” 

Our pantomime characters are borrowed 
from the Italians, but, with the exception 
of Pantaloon and Columbine, have been 
greatly altered in their migration: Arlec- 
chino was a stupid servant, whose ragged 
dress was patched with cloths of different 
colors to denote his poverty; Brighella, 
whom we transformed to Clown, was a 
knavish valet in attendance on Pantaloon. 
These were stock characters in every Ital- 
ian comedy until Goldoni’s time. Arlec- 
chino, however, was not a mere dumb, 
posturing Jumping Jack, but a witty fellow 
who had a quip and a crank for everybody. 
From Italy he passed into France, where 
he became a kind of “oracle and brief 
abstract of the time,” shooting “ folly as it 
flies.’ In 1717 a French troupe intro- 
duced him into England. Three years 
later the first true English pantomime was 
produced at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. It was entitled “ Harlequin Exe- 
cuted,” and was advertised as “ A new Ital- 
ian mimic scene, between a Scaramouche, 
a Harlequin, a country farmer, his wife, 
and others.” The creator of the dumb 
Harlequin was Christopher Rich, the 
lessee of the theatre, who made him dumb 
because he could not deliver dialogue ; 
but in pantomimic expression, whether the 
emotion he denicted was comicor pathetic, 
he was a genius, and could equally con- 
vulse an audience with laughter or melt 
them to tears. The success of this new 
species of entertainment was immense, 
and from its first introduction took a firm 
hold upon English tastes. What we call 
“the opening” and “the Harlequinade” 
were blended. Some old fable, illustrated 
with handsome scenery, dresses, and music 
and dancing, formed the plot, which was 
varied by comic scenes between Harlequin, 
Pantaloon, and Coiumbine. Rich’s most 
famous successor, Harry Woodward, was 
not dumb, but imitated the Arlecchino in 
his ready wit. Harlequin was the hero of 
pantomime,* and every other character 
was subordinate to him until past the mid- 
dle of the present century, and indeed 
until a much later period, for the clown 
never entirely usurped his place until the 
appearance of that GENIUS. OF PANTO- 
MIME, JOE GRIMALDI. His father, Giu- 
seppe Grimaldi, who arrived in England in 

* Even at the y= day, when he has become a 


mere nonentity, he invariably gives the name to a 
pantomime. 





1758, was a celebrated clown before him, 
and a famous dancer. From the year 
above named until his death he was ballet- 
master and principal pantomimist at Drury 
Lane, and during the summer months for 
several years he was employed in the same 
capacity at Drury Lane. De Castro, in 
his “ Memoirs,” tells several curious anec- 
dotes of him. He had a curious super- 
stitious dread of the fourteenth day of the 
month. When it was passed he used to 
exclaim, joyfully, “ Ah, now I am safe for 
another month.” And the presentiment 
was verified; he died on the 14th of 
March, and he had been born, christened, 
and married on the same date in different 
years. Angelo, in his “ Reminiscences,” 
tells the following good story of him: “ At 
the time of the (Gordon) riots, in June 
1780, he resided in a front room on the 
second floor in. Holborn, on the same side 
of the way near to Red Lion Square, when 
the mob passing by the house, and Gri- 
maldi being a foreigner, they thought he 
must be a Papist. On hearing he lived 
there, they all stopped, and there was a 
general shouting; a cry of ‘No Popery’ 
was raised, and they were about to assail 
the house, when Grimaldi put his head out 
of the window from the second floor, and, 
making comical grimaces, called out, ‘Gen- 
tlemen, in dis house dere be no religion at 
all.” Laughing at their mistake, the mob 
proceeded on, first giving him three huzzas, 
though his house, unlike.all the others, had 
not written on the door —‘ No Popery.’” 
Giuseppe Grimaldi was sixty-five years 
old when his son Joe was born, on Decem- 
ber 18, 1778, in Stanhope Street, Clare 
Market. In April 1782, when very much 
under three years of age, we find the boy 
making his first appearance at Sadler’s 
Wells, as a monkey; and from that time 
until his retirement, with the exception of 
one season, he continued to be a member 
of the company, that is to say, for forty- 
nine years. At the Christmas of the same 
year he was engaged for the Drury Lane 
pantomime, and, young as he was, per- 
formed at both houses eachevening. The 
elder Grimaldi was one of those old-fash- 
ioned fathers who thoroughly practised 
Solomon’s axiom, “Spare the rod,” etc. 
Young Joe was as mischievous as an ape, 
and when detected in his tricks never 
escaped a sound thrashing, at the end of 
which he was lifted up by the hair of his 
head, thrust into a corner, and dared to 
move. But the instant the awful parent 
turned his back, tears were changed to 
grins and grimaces, which, however, at the 
words “Here’s your father, Joe,” were 
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once more resolved into sobs and bellow- 
ings. These scenes were of constant oc- 
currence in the green-room of Drury Lane, 
and afforded intense amusement to the 
actors. One night the Earl of Derby, 
observing him crying in his corner, called 
to him good-naturedly. “He dare not 
move,” said Miss Farren; “his father will 
beat him if he does.” The earl held upa 
half-crown; at the sight of the coin Joe 
darted forward and grasped it. ‘ Throw 
your wig in the fire, and I’ll give you 
another,” said the earl, laughing. No 
sooner said, than off went the wig into the 
blazing coals. At that moment his father, 
coming into the room to take him on the 
stage, beheld him dancing delightedly over 
his burnt-offering. But for the earl’s inter- 
ference, it would have gone hardly with 
poor Joe on that occasion; as it was, he 
had a terrible flogging, and, worse than 
that, his five shillings were taken away 
from him. He must have had as many 
lives as a cat, to have survived so many 
beatings, in addition to the accidents in- 
separable from pantomime business at 
such an early age. Once, when playing a 
monkey part, his father, who in the busi- 
ness of the scene had to whirl him round 
and round by a chain, one night whirled 
him over the orchestra into the pit. Anoth- 
er time, when he was only four years of 
age, he fell through a trap-door, a distance 
of forty feet, breaking his collar-bone and 
severely bruising himself. 

“ Boz,” in his “ Memoirs,” gives an 
amusing picture of him, when about five 
years of age, going to visit his maternal 
grandfather, in Newton Street, Holborn, 
on Sundays. He was dressed in a green 
embroidered coat, a white-satin waistcoat, 
green-cloth breeches richly embroidered, 
white-silk stockings, shoes with paste 
buckles, laced shirt, cravat, three-cornered 
hat, ruffles, and a cane, and with a guinea 
in his pocket, which of course he was not 
to spend. Such a figure excited a consid- 
erable sensation in the streets as it strutted 
along alone. One day, seeing a woman 
lying upon the pavement and seemingly in 
great distress, he gave her his guinea. 
This act of benevolence brought a crowd 
about him, at the head of which, greatly 
elated, strutted Joe to his grandfather’s 
door. It need scarcely be added that the 
benevolence brought down upon him con- 
dign punishment at his father’s hands. 
The boy was scarcely eight years old when 
the elder Grimaldi died. Once before he 
had died in jest to test the affection of his 
two sons — for Joe hada brother. He had 
himself laid out. covered with a sheet, and 





the room darkened ; he instructed the ser- 
vant to tell the boys he had expired sud- 
denly, and to bring them into the room so 
that he might hear how they took the news. 
Joe had a suspicion of the truth, and burst 
into tears, and roared most lustily. But 
his brother, who was younger and less 
’cute, began to dance and sing, and loudly 
express his delight at being delivered from 
floggings. ‘* Don’t be such a fool as to 


cry,” he said, “we shall now have the 


cuckoo clock” (an object of intense de- 
sire) “all to ourselves.” Upon which, up 
sprang the corpse. The sequel may be 
imagined ; the young scoffer was belabored 
as he had never been belabored before, 
while artful Joe was hugged and caressed 
as a pattern of filial affection. 

The elder Grimaldi died poor, and left 
his children and their mother without any 
provision. But Joe found a friend in Sher- 
idan, who was then manager of Drury 
Lane; the boy had been engaged at that 
house every year since his first appearance, 
and the lessee now raised his salary toa 
pound per week: the Sadler’s Wells man- 
agement took an exactly opposite course, 
and reduced his stipend from fifteen shill- 
ings to three; and at this pittance he re- 
mained for three years, making himself 
generally useful both on and off the stage. 
Nothing could exceed the drudgery of the 
poor little fellow, who had been a toiler 
from infancy, at thistime. Every morning 
he had to walk from Great Wild Street, 
Drury Lane, where he and his mother 
lived, to Sadler’s Wells for rehearsal, 
which began at ten o’clock; then home 
to dinner by two, back again to the Wells 
to commence the performance at six, to 
work hard until eleven, sometimes change 
his dress twenty times, and walk back home 
at night. Sometimes he had to perform 
at Sadler’s Wells and Drury Lane in one 
night. On one occasion he was so pressed 
for time that he and another ran from Is- 
lington to Drury Lane in eight minutes. 
This reads incredible, but we must remem- 
ber a great part of the way would then lie 
across fields. At another time, while 
the Drury Lane company, during the re- 
building of the theatre, were playing at the 
Opera House, he ran from the Wells to 
the Haymarket in fourteen minutes. Af- 
ter performing his part there, which was 
only to walk in a procession, he had to run 
back to Sadler’s Wells to play the clown in 
a pantomime: this time he did the dis- 
tance in thirteen minutes. In 1794 we find 
him receiving £3 per week at Drury Lane, 
and £4 at Sadler’s Wells. 

In the midst of this heavy professional 
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work he yet found time and energy to pur- 
sue a most fatiguing hobby —the collect- 
ing of insects. He had formed a cabinet 
which contained four thousand specimens. 
There was a kind which came out in the 
month of June, called the Dartford blue, 
for which he was particularly eager. His 
enthusiasm in this pursuit may be meas- 
ured by the sacrifices he made for it. 
After the performance was over at Sadler’s 
Wells he would return home to supper, 
then about midnight start to walk to Dart- 
ford, a distance of fifteen miles. He 
would arrive there about five in the morn- 
ing, rest and breakfast at a friend’s house, 
then go out into the fields; sometimes a 
search for hours would be rewarded with 
only a single specimen. Atoneo’clock he 
would begin his return walk to London, 
reach there in time for tea, and hurry off 
to thetheatre. Ox the same night, after 
the performance, he would again walk to 
Dartford, recommence his fly-hunt, return 
in the same manner as on the previous 
day, and play again, without rest or sleep. 
On the third night the pantomime was 
played first, which enabled him to quit the 
theatre at nine o’clock. Seemingly imper- 
vious to fatigue, he once more started on 
his fifteen miles’ walk, and this time, 
arriving at his journey’s end by one in the 
morning, was able to obtain a night’s rest 
before commencing his quest. The next 
day being Sunday, he had an opportunity 
of recruiting his strength, and he must 
have sorely needed it. A circumstance 
which had made him particularly eager on 
this occasion was that he was making a 
small collection for charming Mrs. Jordan. 
Some time afterwards his entomological 
pursuits were brought to an abrupt termi- 
nation ; a band of thieves breaking into his 
house in Penton Place, whither he had by 
that time removed, wantonly destroyed the 
cabinet, flies and all, which, with his mod- 
els and drawings, were worth about £200. 
So disheartened was he by the loss, that he 
gave his nets and all the dédris to a friend, 
and thenceforth the flies had one enemy 
the fewer. 

And about this time something far more 
interesting than flies was engaging young 
Joe’s attention, and that was a very pretty 
girl, the daughter of Mr. Hughes, the les- 
see of Sadler’s Wells. Joe was not quite 
sixteen, the young lady’s father was a man 
of property and his manager, all of which 
circumstances were decidedly against the 
course of his true love running smooth. 
The mother was won over, but three years 
elapsed before they ventured to acquaint 
the father. Joe, however, being a steady 
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young fellow and very promising in his 
profession, Mr. Hughes played the part of 
a benevolent parent and gave his consent, 
and in April 1798 the young couple were 
united. One day, after the opening of the 
autumn season at Drury Lane, he met 
Sheridan. He told him of his marriage. 
“Oho! pretty young woman, Joe?” in- 
quired the great manager. “ Very pretty, 
sir.” “That's right. You must lead a 
domestic life, Joe; nothing like a domes- 
tic life for happiness, Joe. I lead a do- 
mestic life’ —with a twinkle of rich 
humor in his eye. “ But, Joe, what will 
your poor little wife do while you are at the 
theatre of an evening? Very bad, Joe, to 
let a pretty young wife be alone of a 
night. I’ll manage it for you, Joe; I'll put 
her name down on the free list — herself 
and a friend. But, mind, it’s a female 
friend, that’s all, Joe; any other might be 
dangerous —eh, Joe?” Alas! poor Joe’s 
happiness was short-lived, in less than a 
twelvemonth the poor young wife was car- 
ried to the grave. He was devotedly 
attached to her; her loss for a time de- 
prived him of his senses, and but for the 
vigilance of his friends he would certainly 
have laid violent hands upon himself. 

In the mean time Grimaldi was making 
rapid progress in his profession, and in a 
pantomime called “ Harlequin Amulet,” 
produced at Drury Lane in 1800, he sus- 
tained the part of Punch in the opening 
and Clown in the comic-scenes with great 
success. This pantomime was further 
remarkable as being that in which the har- 
lequin, Mr. James Byrne, the father of 
Oscar, first donned the tight spangled 
dress, which before that had been a loose 
jacket and trousers. In the following year 
Grimaldi made his first starring trip. It 
was to play for an actor’s benefit at Roch- 
ester. At six o’clock the little theatre was 
crammed to overflowing, and the heartiness 
with which he was greeted must have con- 
vinced him that his fame had at least trav- 
elled thus far. So successful was the 
performance, with such delight were his 
comic songs received and thrice encored, 
that Mrs. Baker, the manageress, begged 
him to remain for the two following nights 
for half the receipts. Upon his consent- 
ing the old lady walked upon the stage in 
bonnet and shawl, just as she had come out 
of the pay place, and announced the ar- 
rangement amidst tremendous cheering. 
On both nights numbers were turned 
away from the doors, the orchestra was 
turned into stalls, not a foot of room before 
the curtain was unoccupied, and Joe re- 
turned to London a richer man by £160 — 
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all in silver — than when he leftit. Inthe 
spring of the following year, in fulfilment 
of an engagement he had made with Mrs. 
Baker, he appeared at Maidstone. There 
the rush was as great as it had been at 
Rochester; by half past four in the after- 
noon the street in front of the theatre was 
rendered impassable by the crowd. The 
manageress was an eccentric old lady, al- 
though of a type not uncommon among the 
strolling companies of the day. She was 
worth a respectable sum of money, but, 
with a disbelief in banks and all specula- 
tive investments that might have stood her 
in good stead had she lived in the present 
day, kept her money in seven or eight 
punch-bowls on the top shelf of a bureau. 
She always took the money herself at the 
doors, which probably accounted for the 
contents of the punch-bowls. ‘ Now, then, 
pit or box! pitor gallery! box or pit!” 
was, on busy nights, her cry, with as con- 
stant iteration as the “ Buy, buy!” of a 
Clare Market butcher; to which formula, 
as each person signified the part of the 
house they were for, she added, “ Pass on, 
Tom Fool!” and this without any regard 
to their condition in life. Into the little 
theatre on the two evenings the sum of 
£311 was squeezed, of which Grimaldi 
received £155 17s. as his share. After 
the performance he consented to go on to 
Canterbury with the company for the two 
following nights. Mrs. Baker was as 
energetic as she was eccentric, and the 
moment she had obtained his consent, al- 
though it was nearly midnight, sent off a 
copy of the bill to the printers; by four 
o’clock it was printed, a man on horseback 
was sent off with the wet sheets, and be- 
fore nine o’clock they were posted on the 
town walls. Scenery, dresses, company 
followed in a wagon, and by the time Gri- 
maldi arrived in his postchaise every box- 
seat was booked. All the theatres in the 
circuit were about the same size, and from 
a crammed house he received within a few 
shillings of the Maidstone sum, returning 
to London with upwards of £300 in his 
pocket. 

Two years afterwards, in 1803, he dis- 
solved his connection with Drury Lane, 
which had subsisted close upon twenty- 
four years, in consequence of a dispute 
over a rise of salary which had been sud- 
denly withdrawn, contrary to express stip- 
ulations ; and he now determined to apply 
to Covent Garden. But there had been 
an agreement entered into between the 
managers of the two theatres, that they 
should not engage each other’s performers 
until a twelvemonth had elapsed from their 
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leaving either house, so for the season of 
1805 Joe went to Dublin. Upon his return 
Tom Dibdin relates: “I one day met him 
at the stage door of Covent Garden, wait- 
ing, as he told me, to see Mr. Shotter, a 
confidential servant of Mr. Harris, who 
would take up his name to the proprietor ; 
he also told me what terms he meant to 
ask for three years, which were so very 
modest, and so much beneath his value, that 
I went immediately to Mr. Harris, and ad- 
vised him to offer a pound per week the first 
year, two the second, and three the third, 
more than the sum Mr. Grimaldi had men- 
tioned. This was done instantaneously, 
and the best clown ever seen on the stage 
was retained for ‘ Mother Goose.’ When 
I say the best I do not except his father, 
— vis comica 1 perfectly well remem- 

r. 

A propos of that most famous of pan- 
tomimes, in which Grimaldi so greatly 
distinguished himself, the same author in 
his “ Reminiscences ” tells us that like 
many other famous productions which 
have afterwards taken the public by storm, 
it was only after being several times re- 
jected that this work was produced. Dib- 
din was engaged to write a pantomime 
every year for Covent Garden Theatre, 
but the autumn of 1806 was so far ad- 
vanced without his having received any 
instructions, that he had made up his mind 
the annual was to be dispensed with that 
Christmas. One day, however, about the 
middle of November, Harris came to him 
in a great hurry. ‘“ We must have a pan- 
tomime after all,” he said. “I suppose 
you have some sketches you can work up 
in time?” Yes,” replied Dibdin, “I 
have one that I have particularly recom- 
mended to you for the last five years, and 
which you have always refused.” Oh, 
what ! that d—d * Mother Goose,’ ” replied 
the manager. “Well, let’s look at her 
again. She has certainly one recommen- 
dation, she wants no finery, no grand scen- 
ery, so e’en set everybody to work at once.” 
Everybody connected with the theatre was 
as doubtful of the success as was the man- 
ager; every previous pantomime had 
trusted to gorgeous scenery, dresses, ban- 
ners, and processions. ‘“ Mother Goose” 
had none of these, not even a dazzling last 
scene, and the most gloomy anticipations 
were everywhere expressed. But never 
was professional judgment more decidedly 
in the wrong. “ Mother Goose” was re- 
ceived with the most deafening applause 
on the first night, and ran for ninety-two, 
that is to say, throughout the remainder of 
the season; crowds nightly besieged the 
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doors, and the theatre was crammed imme- 
diately after they were opened. To Gri- 
maldi’s and Bologna’s (the harlequin) joint 
benefit the receipts amounted to £679 18s. 
“ Mother Goose” was revived again the 
following season, with almost equal suc- 
cess. Yet Grimaldi himself was always 
of the opinion that it was one of the worst 
pantomimes he had ever played in, and 
that his own part was by no means good, 
every trick and situation having been done 
by him years before. So strange are the 
caprices of public taste. 

A curious adventure which happened to 
him about this time, and which might have 
entangled him in serious consequences, is 
one of the best stories in the “ Memoirs.” 
Before relating this incident, however, it 
will be necessary to go back a little. An 
acquaintance of Bologna’s, named Mack- 
intosh, had invited him down to his place 
in Kent for a day’s shooting, and he pro- 
posed that Grimaldi should accompany 
him. When they arrived there they found 
“the place” was only a small roadside 
public-house. However, they were very 
hospitably entertained, and in the good 
cheer and the prospect of some sport for- 
got their chagrin. After dinner they took 
up their guns and sallied forth. Upon 
coming to a wheat-field Mackintosh cried 
out “ There’s a covey!” but our friends 
could perceive only a brood of pigeons 
where they expected to see partridges and 
pheasants. “I invited you down to shoot 
birds,” said their host drily, “ pigeons are 
birds, so shoot away if you like” And 
they did shoot away, until some thirty 
strewed the ground, which they speedily 
gathered up. “ Now, if you take my ad- 
vice,” said Mackintosh, “ you'll cut and 
run.” Bologna asked why. “ Because,” 
answered the other, “if the squire comes 
to hear of it he’ll put you both in prison.” 
Bologna suggested that he had thought 
the birds were his. “My pigeons, lord 
help you, they are none o’ mine! The 
squire is very fond of them, and precious 
savage he’ll be when he hears you have 
been peppering them. So, if you take my 
advice, now you’ve got your pigeons, you'll 
cut and run.” Our two friends, in no 
enviable state of mind, lost no time in 
following his advice. The next morning, 
while they were relating the adventure to 
the landlord of the Garrick’s Head, in 
Bow Street, a man dressed like a game- 
keeper entered the bar, and was saluted 
by the landlord as an old acquaintance, 
and asked what brought him up to town. 
“Oh, drat it,” replied the stranger, “ there 
were two vagabonds down in our parts 


yesterday from London and they killed 
and stole fifty or sixty of master’s pig- 
eons. I’ve come up to apprehend them. 
I’ve got a constable drinking at the tap. 
They’re only play-actors. One’s a clown 
and tother’s a harlequin at one of the 
London theatres.” A _ ghastly paleness 
overspread the faces of the two culprits, 
who had not the strength to raise their 
glasses to their lips. To make a long 
story short, the landlord called for a steak 
and a bottle of wine, in which Bologna 
and Grimaldi joined him, induced the 
gamekeeper to return to Kent and talk 
the squire over. 

During the run of “Mother Goose,” 
Grimaldi was greatly surprised one day at 
receiving a visit from Mackintosh ; he had 
given up the public-house, he said, and 
was now engaged in business in Throg- 
morton Street. His appearance and man- 
ner were very much improved, and, forgiv- 
ing the trick which had been played upon 
him, Joe renewed the acquaintance, and 
they frequently dined at each other’s 
houses. Mackintosh expressed a desire 
to introduce him .to some friends of his 
who lived in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, and, after some difficulty, pre- 
vailed upon him to accept an invitation to 
sup there one night after the performance. 
He had informed him that his friends were 
very wealthy people, but Joe was aston- 
ished at the magnificence that greeted his 
eye upon entering the house. The rooms 
were gilded and hung with splendid chan- 
deliers, the floors’ were covered with the 
richest carpets, and the rest of the furni- 
ture was to match. The supper was ex- 
quisite; the wines super-excellent. The 
company were twelve in number — six 
ladies and six gentlemen, husbands and 
wives, all elegantly dressed and blazing 
with jewellery; and footmen in handsome 
liveries were in attendance. Joe was cor- 
dially welcomed, and spent a most delight- 
ful night, which did not terminate until 
five o’clock the next morning. Shortly 
afterwards he was again invited, and this 
time to bring his wife with him. He had 
married again long since. The second 
party was as delightful as the first. After 
this there was a supper at Grimaldi’s 
house, and mutual hospitalities continued 
for some time. The parties were always 
made up of the same personages, no other 
ever appearing at them; the gentlemen 
did not seem to be in any business, and 
|private affairs were never mentioned. 
There was something about the manners 
of these people that struck both Joe and 








his wife as being peculiar, although they 
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could not come to any conclusion upon 
the subject. One night in the spring Gri- 
maldi had arranged to play for an actor’s 
benefit at Woolwich, and the six gentle- 
men hearing of this, proposed they should 
all meet — sup with him there after the 
play. And so it was arranged, But when 
the night came, ove of the sestette did not 
put in an appearance, in consequence, it 
was said, of having an appointment with a 
nobleman. About three weeks afterwards, 
Grimaldi received a visit from a gentleman 
who announced himself as Mr. Harmer, of 
Hatton Gardens, and who came to inquire 
if he knew anything of a person named 
Mackintosh. Joe answered in the affirma- 
tive. “Then I am very sorry to tell you,” 
said the visitor, “he is now in great danger 
of his life.’ Very much concerned, Joe 
asked what was the nature of his com- 
plaint. “ Burglary,” was the reply. He 
then went on to explain to our scared and 
astonished friend that Mr. Mackintosh was 
in prison under a charge of having broken 
into a house in Cheshire, and that he, Gri- 
maldi, could save him by proving that on 
the night the robbery was committed the 
unfortunate man supped with him at Wool- 
wich. Joe was, of course, ready to prove 
the a/iéz, and Mackintosh was released on 
bail. Then came the explanation con- 
cerning the mysterious six; they were a 
desperate gang of forgers and burglars. 
The man who had “the appointment with 
the nobleman” had really committed the 
robbery, but the others had combined to 
fasten the charge upon Mackintosh, who 
was less liked among them than the real 
culprit. In a great passion Grimaldi 
seized him by the throat, and demanded 
how he had dared to introduce himself 
and wife into such company. Mackintosh 
explained that his friends, hearing he was 
acquainted with the famous clown, insisted 
upon his being brought to entertain them 
with his songs and stories. Grimaldi’s 
evidence at the trial was sufficient to clear 
him, and it need scarcely be said that Joe 
saw no more of him or his distinguished 
friends. 

While he was performing at Sadler’s 
Wells in 1807, an accident occurred exactly 
similar to that of the recent Liverpool 
disaster. Some one in the pit gave a false 
alarm of fire, there was a terrible rush for 
the doors, although no sign of flames could 
be seen, some flung themselves from the 
gallery into the pit, and twenty-three were 
suffocated or trampled to death, and a 
great number were severely injured. 

_ During the May of 1811 Grimaldi played 
in two pantomimes each night — at Sadler’s 





Wells, where it was the first piece, and at 
Covent Garden, where it was the last. At 
the former house a coach was waiting to 
convey him, ready dressed, to the second 
theatre. One night the coach did not 
arrive in time, and it being wet there was 
not another to be got. Delay was impos- 
sible, so off he started to run it. The 
astonishment of the people at seeing a 
stage clown in full array tearing through 
the streets may be easily imagined. He 
was soon recognized, and had an attendant 
mob, shouting his name, following at his 
heels. Not until he arrived at Holborn 
could he find any conveyance. But the 
crowd still followed, and left him only at 
the stage door, where they gave him a tre- 
mendous cheer, while many rushed up to 
the gallery to welcome him as he bounded 
upon the stage. At another time he 
played clown in three pantomimes on the 
same night. The Surrey was the first 
house. At the door was waiting a chaise 
and four, in which he was driven at a furious 

ce to Sadler’s Wells; there he arrived 
just as the overture was commencing. 
The piece was “ La Perouse,” and in it he 
performed “the Talking Bird.” As soon 
as it was over, the same conveyance car- 
ried him to Covent Garden, where he also 
arrived in good time. 

But such extraordinary exertions as 
these, and others which he had recklessly 
undertaken from childhood, were bound to 
tell at last even upon such an iron consti- 
tution as his, and in 1815 he was seized 
with a difficulty of breathing, which re- 
sulted in a severe illness, and disabled him 
from performing for four weeks. From 
that time, it is said, he never had another 
day of perfect health. 

Between his London engagements he 
continued to take starring trips into the 
provinces, and always met with enormous 
success. At Edinburgh he received £417 
as his share for three nights’ acting. At 
Liverpool his benefit receipts were larger 
than those of Miss O’Neil or John Emery. 
In these expeditions he did not confine 
himself to clowning, but played Bob Acres 
in “The Rivals,” Scaramouche in the 
ballet of “ Don Juan,” ard Orson in “ Val- 
entine and Orson.” The latter was one 
of his most famous parts. So great was 
his exertion in it, that after the fight with 
the green knight at the end of the first act, 
he would frequently drop into a chair and 
cry and sob with the most agonizing 
spasms. During his country tour in 1817, 
which extended over fifty-six nights, he 
cleared above £1700. He now became a 
large shareholder in the Sadler’s Wells 
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Theatre, which he had left the previous 
season on account of a disagreement with 
the management. It was not a fortunate 
speculation, for at the end of the first sea- 
son his share of the losses amounted to 
over £300, besides what he had paid for 
his shares. The next season was little 
more propitious, and, worse than all, prema- 
ture decay was fast seizing upon him. 
More than one illness interrupted his pro- 
vincial engagements for days together, and 
he would not consent to give himself suf- 
ficient rest or to submit to such a regimen 
as might have recruited his exhausted 
state. Unknowingly he had already played 
his last season at Sadler’s Wells, and that 
of 1822-23 proved to be his last at Covent 
Garden. After the pantomime was over, 
a melodrama by Farley, entitled “ The Vis- 
ion of the Sun; or, the Orphan of Peru,” 
in which Joe played a part called Grim- 
gribber, was produced. “Even through 
the early nights of its very successful repre- 
sentation,” says the “ Memoirs,” * he could 
scarcely struggle through his part. His 
frame was weak and debilitated, his joints 
were stiff, and his muscles relaxed; every 
effort he made was followed by cramps 
and spasms of the most agonizing nature. 
Men were obliged to be kept waiting at the 
side scenes, who caught him in their arms 
when he staggered from the stage, and 
supported him, whilst others chafed his 
limbs, which was obliged to be incessantly 
done until he was called for the next scene, 
or he could not have appeared again. 
Every time he came off his  sinews 
were gathered up into huge knots by 
the cramps that followed his exertions, 
which could only be reduced by violent 
rubbing, and even that frequently failed to 
produce the desired effect. The specta- 
tors, who were convulsed by laughter 
while he was on the stage, little thought 
that while their applause was resounding 
through the house he was suffering the 
most excruciating and horrible pains. But 
so it was until the twenty-fourth night of 
the piece, when he had no alternative, in 
consequence of his intense sufferings, but 
to throw up the part. 

After this he played a short engage- 
ment at Cheltenham and at Birmingham. 
But upon his return to Cheltenham, where 
he had arranged to play Orson to Colonel 
Berkeley’s Valentine, he was seized with 
a dangerous illness, which prostrated him 
for weeks upon a sick-bed, and from which 
he only rose a cripple. To this misfor- 
tune was added another of a domestic na- 
ture: his only son, upon whom he doated, 
and whose talents were such that he prom- 





ised to rival his father in his own peculiar 
line, abandoned himself to the vilest dissi- 
pation, became a burden upon his father’s 
slender resources, disgraced his name, 
and, after being more than once the in- 
mate of a madhouse through his excesses, 
died at last in a low public-house in a fit of 
furious delirium. 

In 1828 Miss Kelly suggested to Gri- 
maldi that he should take a farewell benefit 
— such appeals to pubiic benevolence 
were not as common in those days as they 
have become since. The matter was no 
sooner mentioned to Tom Dibdin than he 
did all in his power to forward it, and all 
connected with the theatre offered their 
services gratuitously. There was a crowd- 
ed house, and the receipts amounted to 
£230, besides £85 more that he received 
in anonymous letters. This was on 
March 17, 1828. A second benefit was 
now proposed at Covent Garden. But he 
did not experience the same liberality at 
the hands of Mr. Charles Kemble and the 
other proprietors as he had done at those 
of Dibdin ; the request was refused. Upon 
which he addressed Price, the lessee of 
Drury Lane, who at once placed the thea- 
tre at his disposal. Kemble was terribly an- 
noyed, and told him naively, “ Why did you 
not say, that if you could not take a benefit 
here you would do so at the other house ? 
I declare you should have had a night for 
nothing sooner than you should have gone 
there.” 

The 27th of June 1828 was fixed for 
Grimaldi’s benefit at Drury Lane, and his 
lastappearance upon any stage. He was 
toact the clown in one scene of “ Harle- 
quin Hoax,” and speak a farewell address. 
It need scarcely be said that the house 
was crowded, that the old favorite was re- 
ceived with shouts of applause. Alas, how 
changed since the old days when he used 
to come bounding upon the stage full of 
life and fun, fresh perhaps from a run from 
Sadler’s Wells! Now he could not even 
stand, and had to play his scene seated 
upon a chair; but his jokes and his famous 
songs, “ Tippitiwichet” and “ Hot Cod- 
lins,” were still received with roars of 
laughter. “If,” he said sadly in his ad- 
dress, “I have now any aptitude for tum- 
bling, it is through bodily infirmity, for I 
am worse on my feet than I used to be on 
my head. It is four years since I jumped 
my last jump, filched my last oyster, boiled 
my last sausage, and set in for retirement. 
To-night has seen me assume the motley 
for a short time ; it clung to my skin as I 
took it off, and the old cap and bells rang 
mournfully as I quitted them forever.” 
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‘So overcome was he by emotion that Har- 


ley had to lead him off the stage. The 
streets were thronged with people to see 
him come out at the stage door, and hun- 
dreds followed the vehicle, cheering him, 
tohis house. He realized £580 by this 
benefit, and was shortly afterwards allowed 
£100 ayear from the Drury Lane fund. 
This enabled him to face the future with- 
out fear, which he could not otherwise 
have done, for notwithstanding his large 
earnings he was totally without provision 
for it. 

In 1832 he lost his miserable son, and 
his wife soon followed. During his last 
years he lived at No. 33 Southampton 
Street, Pentonville. His solitary home 
had little attraction for him, and his even- 
ings were passed at the Marquis of Corn- 
wallis, a tavern close by, in the company of 
some respectable residents of the neigh- 
borhood, to and from which he was nightly 
carried. On the morning of the 1st of 
June 1837 he was found dead in his bed. 
He lies buried in the churchyard of St. 
James’s Chapel, Pentonville Hill, next to 
Charles Dibdin. 

It is scarcely possible at the present 
day, when clowning is the acme of al! that 
is dreary, to form any just appreciation of 
Grimaldi’s powers. Although the richness 
of his humor and grimaces could excite in- 
extinguishable laughter, he was no mere 
buffoon, and could at will touch more ele- 
vated faculties than the risible. Horne 
tells us that on one of Grimaldi’s benefit 
nights he saw him give the dagger scene in 
“Macbeth.” It was a darkened scene in 
a pantomime, and he was in his clown’s 
dress. Notwithstanding which, and that 
he only made audible a few elocutionary 
sounds of the words, a dead silence per- 
vaded the whole house, “and I was not 
the only boy who trembled, young and old 
seemed to vibrate with the effect upon the 
imagination.” When he sang “ An Oyster 
crossed in Love,” he sat down upon the 
stage between a cod’s head and a huge 
oyster, which opened and shut its valves in 
time to the music, and “all the children 
visible in the front rows of the boxes shed 
tears of commiserating delight as they 
gazed on Grimaldi’s rueful countenance, 
his ridiculous yet excessive sorrow making 
its way palpably through the grotesque 
points.” How he delighted young and old 
with “ Tippitiwichet,” “Hot Codlins,” 
“Me and my Neddy,” as no other clown 
has been able to do since, is known to all 
readers of theatrical history. 

His irresistible humor once, as the story 
goes, effected little short of a miracle. 





One night a party of sailors who had just 
been paid off went to Sadler’s Wells gal- 
lery; among them was a man who had 
been deaf and dumb for years. Joe was 
in great force that night, and no one en- 
joyed his comicalities more than this poor 
fellow, until at last he cried out to his 
companion next to him, “ What a d—d 
funny fellow!” What, Jack, can you 
speak?” exclaimed the other, greatly 
amazed. “Ay, and hear too,” was the 
reply. This caused a tremendous sen- 
sation, the sailors cheered vociferously, 
and at the end of the performance carried 
the man on their shoulders to the Hugh 
Myddleton; the excitement out of doors 
was equally great when it was told that 
Joey Grimaldi had made the dumb hear 
and speak. The man was afterwards 
questioned and examined by Charles Dib- 
din, as well as by his captain, and there 
does not seem to have been reason to sus- 
pect a fraud; he had lost his faculties 
through sunstroke, but on that night his 
desire was so violent to express his delight 
that it seemed to break the bonds which 
had held them so long. Whether he had 
been acting a part for some private reason, 
and was thrown off his guard for a mo- 
ment, must be decided 4 the reader’s 
scepticism or credulity, but somewhat 
similar cases have been effected by laugh- 
ter, as in the story of the man who was 
dying from a quinsy. 

Not alone by the vulgar were Grimaldi’s 
talents esteemed; some of the foremost 
men of the day paid tribute to them. He 
was a great favorite of Lord Byron’s, and 
before the great poet left England for the 
last time he presented him with a valuable 
silver snuff-box, upon which was inscribed, 
“ The gift of Lord Byron to Joseph Gri- 
maldi,” and Joe’s benefit never passed 
without his sending him a five-pound note 
for a box. 

Alas, it would seem that upon his grave, 
as upon that of so many other of our stage 
luminaries, we may now write, — 


We ne’er shall look upon his like again. 


From The Athenzum. 
GAUR.* 


GAUR, or Gour, is a name not now very 
familiar to the general reader, nor even to 
many a reader, .perchance, who writes B. 


* Gaur: its Ruins and Inscriptions. By John 
Henry Ravenshaw, B.C.S. Edited, with considerable 
Additions and Alterations, by his Widow. C. Kegan 
Paul & Co, 
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C. S. after his name, like the lamented 
originator of this beautiful book ; at least 
hardly so familiar as it was a century ago, 
when the bounds of Bengal Proper, Behar, 
and Orissa limited also the field of duty of 
the Bengal Civil Service. The remains of 
Gaur lie within an easy morning’s ride of 
the civil station of Malda, and that station 
occupies the site of the old factory called 
by the natives Angrez4bdd (Englishton), 
and by a Saxon corruption thereof “ En- 
glish Bazar.” Thus the ruins of Gaur be- 
came at an early date familiar to English 
residents in Bengal, whilst their vast ex- 
tent, and the mystery attaching to stupen- 
dous mounds and fragments of elaborate 
architecture, hardly visible through the 
growth of forest trees and jungle, stirred 
the imagination, especially in a country so 
generally devoid of ancient buildings as 
Bengal. Those who had books enough to 
turn to the ancient geographers plunged 
into hasty identifications. It was “ sup- 
posed to be the Gange Regia of Ptolemy,” 
says Rennell. ‘“ Theancient city of Gour 
or Lucknowty, undoubtedly the Palybothra 
of the Greeks, and once the capital of the 
better part of Hindostan as well as of 
Bengal,” says another writer. “It was the 
capital of Bengal seven hundred and thirty 
years before Christ,” says Dow. Palibo- 
thra it certainly was not; but we may not 
assert that it was not Gange Regia, nor yet 
that it was not the capitab of Bengal in the 
time of Romulus; only nobody can prove 
it, and Bengal assuredly was not Bengal 
till two thousand years later. And strange 
to say, when the buildings that still stand 
are examined, and the inscriptions are in- 
terpreted, it turns out that no one of these 
can be with certainty placed earlier than 
A.D. 1460, whilst most of them date from 
the following century, that is to say, noone 
of them is much older than King’s College 
Chapel, and many of them are hardly older 
than the Louvre. It would, however, be a 
mistake the other way to suppose that 
those dates represent the antiquity of the 
city. It existed certainly before the Mo- 
hammedan conquest (c. 1198), and probably 
long before. The building that went on 
here and on neighboring sites for four cen- 
turies cleared off all Hindoo edifices, as 
later generations have cleared off much of 
the masonry of those four centuries. But 
fragments of ancient Hindoo architecture 
strewed the ground, at least in the northern 
part of Gaur, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Moreover, the double and treble 
embankments, that stretch for miles along 
the eastern side of the city, are on a scale 
that is apt to suggest (though perhaps erro- 








neously) a prehistoric antiquity; and their 
magnitude does also suggest that they may 
date from a time when the Ganges flowed 
on that side of the city, instead of miles 
to the westward as at present. 

The ground at Gaur covered by signs of 
town occupation is little short of twenty 
miles in length. The ruins of Panduah, 
locally now called Porruah, begin some five 
miles north-east of the northern end of the 
Gaur traces, and spread over a narrow 
space of six miles in length, whilst the old 
city of Malda intervenes. Itis not to be 
supposed that the whole chain of these 
sites was contemporaneously occupied by 
the streets of cities. But the area of Gaur 
proper, as we may Call it, clearly defined 
by continuous rampart or embankment, is 
eight and a half miles long, and covers 
some twelve square miles of ground. Let 
us quote the work before us : — 


The boundary embankments still exist : they 
were works of vast labor, and were, on the 
average, about forty feet in height, being from 
one hundred and eighty to two hundred feet 
[wide] at the base. The facing throughout 
was of masonry, and numerous buildings ap- 
pear to have crowned their summits; but the 
whole of the masonry has now disappeared, 
and the embankments are overgrown with a 
dense jungle impenetrable to man, and afford- 
ing a safe retreat for various beasts of prey. 
The eastern embankment was double, a deep 
moat about one hundred and fifty yards wide 
separating the two lines; A main road ran 
north and south through the city, its course 
being still traceable by the remains of bridges 
and viaducts. . . .- In the centre of the north 
and south embankments are openings, show- 
ing that these fortifications had been per- 
forated to afford ingress to and egress from 
the city. At the northern entrance there are 
no remains, but at the southern still stands the 
Kutwali Gate, a beautiful ruin, measuring 
fifty-one feet in height under the archway. 
Within the space enclosed by these embank- 
ments and the river * stood the city of Gaur 
proper, and in the south-west corner was sit- 
uated the fort containing the palace, of which 
it is deeply to be regretted that so little is left. 
Early in the present century there was much 
to be found here worthy of notice, including 
many elegantly carved marbles; but these are 
said to have become the prey of Calcutta un- 
dertakers ard others for monumental purposes. 
. - » Surrounding the palace is an inner em- 
bankment of similar construction to that which 
surrounds the city, and even more overgrown 
with jungle. A deep moat protects it on the 
outside. . . . The whole country within the 
fortifications, and, indeed, for many miles 
around, is wild, and studded with numerous 
tanks or reservoirs, which, with one excep- 


* A channel called Bhagirathi now bounds the site 
on the west, but formerly the Ganges flowed here. 
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tion, are overgrown with rank grass and reeds, 
and abound in alligators. The undulations of 
the surface are caused by fallen ruins, and the 
unproductive character of the soil, mingled as 
it is with broken bricks and dééris, has, until 
the last few years, prevented any attempt to 
bring it under cultivation. Mustard crops are 
now raised upon it, and in the month of De- 
cember the whole country is golden with a 
profusion of mustard blossom relieved by 
creepers and wild flowers. 


As exemplifying the scale on which 
those obscure sovereigns (obscure, at least, 
to us and to the present natives of the soil) 
used to work, take the first two examples 
that occur. ‘The largest of the tanks 
spoken of above is the Sdgor Dighf, out- 
side the northern wall of Gaur, and per- 
haps a pre-Mohammedan work. This is 
a rectangular excavated tank, of sixteen 
hundred yards in length by eight hundred 
in breadth. The inner city or royal for- 
tress is about the same in length and 
greatest width, though of irregular outline, 
but within this the palace wall formed an 
interior rectangular enclosure, measuring 
seven hundred yards by two hundred and 
fifty. This wall then, called by the natives 
the Bdfs Gajf, or Twenty-two-ell Wall, 
nineteen hundred yards in total length, 
stands forty-two feet high, with a thickness 
of eight feet at top and eighteen feet at 
bottom, and is built throughout apparentl 
of solid brickwork. This gigantic men 
was one of the many edifices of Barbuk 
Shah, of the house of Illiyds, c. 1466. It 
is surprising that enough remains of it still 
to afford photographs and dimensions, 
seeing that it was, with the adjoining build- 
ings, for years a brick-quarry for all the 
towns of the lower Ganges : — 


Vandalism, as well as time, has contributed 
to the general destruction of the ancient cap- 
ital. There is not a village, scarce a house, 
in the district of Maldah, or in the surround- 
ing country, that does not bear evidence of 
having been partially constructed from its 
ruins. The cities of Murshidabad, Maldah, 
Rajmahal, and Rangpur have almost entirely 
been built with materials from Gaur, and even 
its few remaining edifices are being daiiy 
despoiled (p. 2). 


The last words are, we trust, an obso- 
lete utterance; but it was fortunate for 
Gaur that the E. I. Railway was traced on 
the other side of the Ganges, for such a 
treasure of brick and ballast would have 
been a sore temptation to engineers and 
contractors. In former days so systemat- 
ically were these “mineral resources” 
worked, that in the vice-royalty of the 
Nawab Aliverdi Khan (1739-55) a cess of 
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eight thousand rupees a year was levied 
on the adjoining land-owners, under the 
technical name of gtmat-i-khisht-Gaur, 
or “ royalty on Gaur bricks.” 

The name Gaur is a form of Gauda, 
which applied to northern Bengal, and is 
connected by scholars with the growing of 
sugar there. It may have been occasion- 
ally applied to the city from early days, 
but the usual style of the latter at the time 
of the Mohammedan conquest was Lakh- 
naoti, and this it continued to bear for 
two centuries. The last Hindoo king of 
the Sena dynasty held his court further 
south, at what is still the city of Nadiya 
on the Hooghly, when the Musulman del- 
uge broke in upon him and his Brahmins. 
The invading captain, Mohammed Bakhti- 
yar, the Khilji, established his government 
at Lakhnaoti, and died after a restless rule 
of some four years, during which he had 
made a desperate attempt to penetrate to 
Cathay by way of Assam. His successors 
ruled at first as the lieutenants of the 
Dehli kings, but, when the power of the 
latter waned, the walis of Bengal called 
themselves kings, and struck money in 
their own names. Their authority was 
interrupted by the brief predominance 
of Ferdédz Shah of Dehli (1353-54), but 
this emperor eventually recognized Iliyds 
(Elias) Shah as king of Bengal, and thence- 
forward, with some intervals of usurpation, 
the dynasty of this king reigned till the 
time of Humdgiin and Sher Sh4h, z.z., for 
little short of two hundred years. Till 
Iliy4s, Lakhnaoti had remained the capital, 
but he transferred it to Panduah, a site on 
the existing high road between Malda 
and Dinajpore, lying north by east of 
Lakhnaoti; and here, with occasional os- 
cillations, the royal seat remained till the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Mahmid 
Shdh (I.) then reverted to the old city, and 
from his reign date the earliest of the sur- 
viving buildings of Gaur to which date 
can be assigned. But Gaur was now and 
thenceforth the only name popularly recog- 
nized. 

The oldest writer who speaks of Lakh- 
naoti is the author of the “ Tabakat-i- 
NAsirf,” who was there in 1243. De Bar- 
ros (Dec. IV. liv. ix. cap. i.) gives some 
account of Gaur as it was seen by the first 
Portuguese who figured in the history of 
Bengal. These were the members of' a 
party which had gone (1537) with presents 
to Mahmid Shah (III.), the last of the 
substantial kings of Bengal, in the time of 
the viceroy Nuno da Cunha. The Portu- 
guese historian speaks of the great ram- 
parts and ditches, of the three leagues’ 
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length of the city, of its wide, straight 
streets, shaded by rows of trees, of the 
vast crowds that thronged them, of the 
stately and well-wrought edifices. So far 
as we know, no other European has re- 
corded any particulars of Gaur in the days 
of its glory. Rennell and others in the 
last century have mentioned Gaur and its 
remains in general terms. The first at- 
tempt to draw, map, and describe these 
systematically appears to have been made 
by Mr. Henry Creighton, who resided on 
the spot from 1786 to 1806. Some of his 
drawings were engraved at Calcutta in the 
end of last century, but the work founded 
on his notes and drawings (* The Ruins of 
Gour,” London, 1817) was not published 
till long after hisdeath. The next method- 
ical account of Gaur was drawn up by Dr. 
Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton) 
as a part of his immense undertaking, the 
“ Statistical Survey of Beharand Northern 
Bengal.” The work, which occupied Bu- 
chanan and his staff from 1809 to 1815, 
and cost the government 30,000/., was left 
to slumber in the chests of the India 
House till unearthed by Montgomery Mar- 
tin, who published it with some omissions, 
and with a title-page which is a marvel of 
dexterity, for it contains his own name, 
but suppresses that of Buchanan entirely. 
During the progress of Buchanan’s survey, 
Gaur was also visited by Major (afterwards 
Colonel) William Francklin, of the Bengal 
army. His journal, with detailed accounts 
of the chief buildings at both Gaur and 
Panduah, was forwarded by him to the 
India House along with drawings and a 
map (the lasta copy of Creighton’s). The 
journal is in the India Office still, but the 
drawings are not to be found. Francklin 
made, or caused to be made, transcripts of 
many inscriptions, including some that are 
no longer to be seen, but were then either 
in situ or removed so recently that their 
situs was known. 

The names mentioned suggest a few par- 
ticulars that may be worthy of record. 
Creighton was manager of an indigo fac- 
tory at Goamalti, in the middle of Gaur. 
The factory itself was the property of 
Charles Grant, father of the two once 
well-known brothers, Lord Glenelg and 
Sir Robert, the latter of whom died gov- 
ernor of Bombay, but is, perhaps, more 
widely recognized as the author of “O 
worship the King, all glorious above,” and 
other hymns. 

Col. William Francklin was an excellent 
Persian scholar, and as the son of Dr. 
Thomas Francklin, the translator of Soph- 
ocles and Lucian, was by inheritance a 





man of literary propensities, though not of 
much literary faculty. In his day he pub- 
lished abundantly, beginning when an en- 
sign (men were ensigns long in those times) 
with a translation of certain Persian tales, 
in which figured a monster like Sindbac’s 
old man, with legs resembling cowhide. 
“ Leatherlegs ” was Francklin’s sobriguet 
among his old friends till his dying day. 
His best book, and probably the only one 
that retains a kind of vitality, is his “ Me- 
moir of George Thomas,” a remarkable 
man who rose from before the mast to be 
the independent ruler of an Indian prov- 
ince and wielder of an army of his own. 
Francklin’s handwriting was perhaps the 
worst that ever an educated man perpe- 
trated (it may be seen here and there in 
his MS. at the India Office), and when his 
friends received a letter from him the only 
legible portions often were the quotations 
from Persian poets, with which it was sure 
to abound. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury, Francklin went to Constantinople as 
military secretary to a general officer sent 
to drill the Turks. He was ordered to 
draft a report, which he did and brought to 
his chief. The general saw that it was 
hard to read, and said, “ Read it to me.” 
He pronounced it excellent. “ Now go 
and copy it in your best handwriting.” 
“Why, this is my best,” said Francklin. 
“Then you will not do for me.” Franck- 
lin had to go home, but yisited the Troad 
by the way, and consoled himself by com- 
posing a quarto onthe remains of Troy. 
After these digressions we turn again to 
the book before us. It is likely to remain 
the book on Gaur till Gaur shall find its 
Schliemann, to dig into those mighty 
mounds and make them give up their se- 
crets. The book is substantially that of 
the late Mr. Ravenshaw, who, while mag- 
istrate and collector at Malda, made photo- 
graphs of Gaur and the appendant cities, 
and notes to illustrate his pictures. Vari- 
ous circumstances had impeded the publi- 
cation when Mr. Ravenshaw died in 1874, 
and his widow has now piously carried out 
his project in noble style. She has had 
good aids and counsellors in the late Mr. 
Henry Blochmann and in her judicious 
friend Mr. Arthur Grote. Blochmann has 
recently carried to the grave with him a 
vast store of lucid learning. His numer- 
ous papers on the geography and history 
of Bengal were working out, with greater 
width and power and youth the furrows 
traced by Edward Thomas, and were quick- 
ening with light, interest, and precision the 
annals that in Stewart’s hands were so mo- 
notonous, and the country that has been to 
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most of its European residents as monot- 
onous. This work derives from Bloch- 
mann not only many precise indications 
taken from his = read before the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, but a chapter 
of his own — brief, but weighed and 
grounded in every line — on the history of 
Gaur and its rulers down to its annexation 
by Akbar. Besides the photographs Mrs. 
Ravenshaw has supplied reproductions in 
photo-zincography by Major Waterhouse 
of twenty-five Arabic inscriptions from the 
buildings of Gaur and Panduah. These 
had already appeared in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, but, exhib- 
ited here on unfolded sheets of superior 
paper, their beauty is seen to much greater 
advantage. They are splendid as speci- 
mens of Mohammedan calligraphy, and as 
examples of how it lends itself to decora- 
tion. Among the most interesting are 
the oldest, —from the Adina Mosque at 
Panduah, —the penmanship of which is 
pronounced by Mr. Blochmann to be 
“unrivalled.” The other and principal 
illustrations embrace views of buildings, 
etc., at Gaur, with a map of the whole 
group of cities, including Panduah, a plan 
of the citadel, three views at Malda, and 
sixteen at Panduah, with a plan of the 
Adina Mosque there. The views are beau- 
tiful photographs, admirably reproduced in 
permanence by the Woodbury process. 
Of the three lithographed plans it is im- 
possible to speak so highly. 

The architectural illustrations justify 
Heber’s observation that the Patans built 
like giants, and finished their works like 
jewellers. Mr. Fergusson in his short 
chapter on Gaur, in the “ History of In- 
dian Architecture,” has hardly done them 
justice. And how skilfully they adapted 
the material that the locality afforded! 
The preparation of encaustic tiles, which 
play a great part in the decoration of some 
of the edifices, is now a lost art, not only 
in Bengal, but in all India east of Sind; 
the richly moulded panels of terra-cotta are 
now as little known; and even the making 
of common bricks of anything like the 
quality of those at Gaur is an art almost 
as much lost in modern Bengal as either 
of the former. 

Before closing let us say something 
more of the Adfna Mosque. It is far 
from the purest or the richest in architec- 
ture; but no building on these vast arenas 
of vanished history is so important or re- 
markable. It stands hard by the high 
road — itself one of the old Khilji embank- 
ments — between Malda and Dinajpore. 
Many years ago, an Englishman in travel- 








ling this road in a palankin, at early morn: 
ing, was awakened by finding that his 
bearers had deposited him on the ground, 
and insisted on his getting out. Their 
Bengalee dialect was unfamiliar to him, 
he was loath to be roused from sleep, and 
his impression was the usual one of mis- 
ery in such cases, that he had reached a 
* choky,” and that there were no bearers. 
Something they reiterated about Adina 
and Sikandar. And had they been fortu- 
nate enough to be carrying Mr. Grant Duff, 
instead of a much humbler but heavier 
person, the traveller would probably have 
jumped to the conclusion that here was 
another example of how “ the great individ- 
uality of the Macedonian looms through 
history.” For as he rubbed his drowsy 
eyes, little wont to look for architectural 
monuments amid the recurring vistas of 
those verdant plains, he beheld this great 
edifice of hewn basalt showing through 
jungle of a density inadequately pictured 
in the hundred-year growth of the Sleeping 
Palace : — 


All creeping plants, a wall of green 
Close matted, bur and brake and briar, 

And glimpsing over these, just seen 
High up, the topmost palace spire. 


The fagade, of which the impertect 
glimpses tended (perhaps) to enhance the 
impression, is five hundred feet in length, 
with a height of sixty feet, rising formerly 
in the mid-fagade to eighty, the only en- 
trance being by one closet-door (as it were), 
with sculptured jambs and lintel, but a 
width of only three feet. The interior has 
consisted of a vast rectangular cloister of 
pillared aisles, covered at every intersec- 
tion by cupolas, of which there have been 
originally three hundred and a 
but the great majority are now fallen. 
Jungle fills the court, so dense that though 
Mr. Ravenshaw employed a gang of two 
hundred woodcutters he could not succeed 
in obtaining any general view. This sur- 
prising structure was the work of Sikandar 
Shah, son of Iliy4s the founder of Pan- 
duah, and dates from 1369, a century older, 
therefore, than any mosque at Gaur. The 
tomb of Sikandar lay in a projection from 
the building, and the most elaborate part 
of the mosque, communicating directly 
with the mausoleum, constitutes what is 
called the Badshah k4 Takht or King’s 
Throne, a gallery occupied by the king 
during the public prayer. 

It must have been this building on which 
some wandering Dutch factor had lighted, 
who gave the account to Dominie Va- 
lentijn, and he thus repeats the tale in his 
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great “History of the Old and New In- 


dies :” — 


They have in the Woods also Temples of 
wondrous Size and singular Structure. Doc- 
tor Faustus, styled after the Tradition of the 
Bengalers Lokman Aniel, or Hokkiel, hath 
builded in one Night, at a place between 
Malda and Ragiamahol, a Temple of Stone 
only, without Lime or Iron, wherein there be 
148 Pillars, without counting twelve more that 
serve to sustain the Sitting-Place of the Lord 
of the Land. And this (Seat) is also covered 
over with one heavy Stone in the Shape of the 
Tester over a Pulpit, and this is borne up by a 
single Strip of Stone about a Foot, or a Foot 
and Half long and a Handbreadth thick ; and 
so also are all the Beams, in this Kirk, of 
Stone. This Temple standeth in the deepest 
and inaccessiblest of the Forest, and as the 
only Light is that which comes through the 
front Door, the Inside is very dark and dis- 
mal, . . . Moreover there in the Wood round 
about the wild Beasts do swarm, and above 
all the Tygers, which have grown very big and 
bold insomuch that they are not abashed to 
spring out upon this Person or that among a 
full Company, and yet to escape from their 
midst (vol. v., p. 169). 


Observe the way in which Dr. Faustus 
becomes a generic name for a wizard. 
Lokman Hokkiel may be Lokmén al- 
Hakim, the Eastern type of A&sop, but 
Anielis beyond us. At any rate here we 
must end, with renewed commendation of 
the work before us and of all concerned in 
its production, the living as well as the 
departed. 


From Nature. 
AMERICAN SURVEYS AND EXPLORA- 
TIONS. 

ATTENTION has frequently been called 
in these columns to the progress of Amer- 
ican exploration. Only a few months ago 
reference was made to the want of concert 
among the different surveying expeditions, 
to the consequent loss of labor and redu- 
plication of work, and to the desirability of 
consolidating the whole exploratory service 
under one connected organization, It is 
satisfactory to know that an important 
movement in this direction is now in prog- 
ress, and that Congress has called in to 
its assistance the advice of the most emi- 
nent scientific authorities in the States. 

Our readers may remember that a few 
years ago (1874) a discussion was raised in 
Congress as to the alleged repetition of 
the survey of the same area of territory by 
independent expeditions, and that a com- 
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mittee of inquiry was appointed to take 
evidence on the subject and report. The 
result of that inquiry was a recommenda- 
tion that the Engineer Department should 
be restricted to such surveys as might be 
necessary for military purposes ; but “ that 
all other surveys for geographical, geologi- 
cal, topographic, and scientific purposes 
should be continued under the direction of 
the Department of the Interior.” It was 
easy to see from the evidence given before 
this committee that a good deal of personal 
feeling had been evoked by the conflict of 
interests among the various surveying 
corps. The Engineer Bureau, in particu- 
lar, with its well-organized military equip- 
ment and its just pride in the large amount 
of exploratory work it had accomplished, 
seemed to resent the existence of the 
civilian expeditions as an infringement of 
its own proper sphere of operations. We 
may suppose that it was proportionately 
chagrined by the decision of the Congress 
committee. 

There was thus no great love between 
the rival surveyors in the beginning, and 
heaven seems to have decreased it on bet- 
ter acquaintance. With their plotting and 
counter-plotting, of which there has, no 
doubt, been plenty, we have of course 
nothing to do. Last summer the subject 
came up again before Congress: Repre- 
sentative Hewitt moved a resolution there, 
referring the question of the geological 
and geographical sufveys of the territo- 
ries for consideration and report by the 
National Academy of Sciences. It was 
known that double surveying had been 
carried on to.a large extent, notwithstand- 
ing the information elicited and recom- 
mendations given by the Congressional 
committee of 1874. One officer, indeed, 
was alleged to have duplicated surveys to 
the extent of more than one hundred thou- 
sand square miles, at a cost to the public 
exchequer of nearly half a million of dollars. 
The object of the resolution in Congress 
is said to have been to consolidate the 
power of the military surveys; but cer- 
tainly nothing could be more impartial and 
sweeping than the law passed last June. 
It was to the following effect: “The 
National Academy of Sciences is hereby 
required, at their next meeting, to take 
into consideration the methods and ex- 
penses of conducting all surveys of a sci- 
entific character under the War or Interior 
Department, and the surveys of the Land 
Office, and to report to Congress, as soon 
thereafter as may be practicable, a plan for 
surveying and mapping the territories of 
the United States on such general system 
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as will, in their judgment, secure the best 
results at the least possible cost; and also 
to recommend to Congress a suitable plan 
for the publication and distribution of the 
reports, maps, and documents, and other 
results of said surveys.” 

The Academy, in accordance with this 
requirement, appointed a committee. to 
consider the question. The weight of au- 
thority of this committee may be judged 
from the names of its members: O. C. 
Marsh, James D. Dana, William B. Rog- 
ers, J. S. Newberry, W. P. Trowbridge, 
Simon Newcomb, Alexander Agassiz. 
The finding arrived at by such a group of 
men must command respect all over the 
Union, as it will on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. At a meeting of the Academy held 
in New York on November 6th, the result 
of the deliberations of the committee was 
presented in the shape of a formal report, 
which, being approved and adopted, was 
forwarded to the president of the Senate 
on the 26th of the same month. 

In this report the various surveys of the 
public domain are broadly grouped into 
two divisions: 1. Surveys of mensuration ; 
and 2. Surveys of geology and economic 
resources of the soil. Each of these di- 
visions is discussed somewhat in detail. 

1. Under the first group are included no 
fewer than five different and independent 
organizations : 1. The Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 2. The surveys carried on by the 
War Department to the west of the rooth 
meridian. 3 and 4. The topographical 
portion of the work carried on by the two 
surveys under the Interior Department. 
5. The survey for land-parcelling under 
the Land Office. Between these various 
kindred works no concert or co-ordination 
of any kind exists. In the language of 
the report, “their original determinations 
of position are independent, their systems 
of surveys discordant, their results show 
many contradictions, and involve unneces- 
sary expenditure.” On the one hand the 
geographical reconnaissances of the engi- 
neers and the Interior Department are too 
sketchy to serve for the subdivision of 
public lands; on the other hand, the land- 
parcelling surveys are of correspondingly 
slight topographical or geographical value. 
The National Academy insists that as all 
these surveys must be based upon accurate 
determinations of position, they can never 
be effectively and economically conducted 
until they are united into one system con- 
ducted under the same head. Onareview 
of the powers and capabilities of the dif- 
ferent surveying staffs, the Academy has 
come to the conclusion that the Coast and 
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Geodetic Survey is, practically, best pre- 
pared to undertake the charge of the uni- 
fied system proposed to be established. 
It recommends that this survey be trans- 
ferred from the Treasury to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and that, with its 
modified and extended functions, it should 
hereafter be known as the United States 
Coast and Interior Survey, with a superin- 
tendent appointed by the president, and 
reporting directly to the secretary of the 
interior. The duties of this branch of the 
public service, besides those of the present 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, should include 
a rigid geodetic survey of the whole pub- 
lic domain ; a topographical survey, includ- 
ing detailed topographical work, as well as 
rapid reconnaissances like those now car- 
ried on by the War and Interior Depart- 
ments ; and, lastly, surveys for the parcel- 
ling of public land. 

2. Having regard to the enormous area 
of territory yet to be explored and sur- 
veyed, its vast mineral wealth, its agricul- 
tural and pastoral resources, its stores of 
timber, its capabilities of soil, the Acad- 
emy believes that the best interests of the 
country require that, for purposes of intel- 
ligent administration, a thorough knowl- 
edge must be obtained of the geological 
structure, natural resources, and products 
of these regions. It therefore recom- 
mends the establishment of an indepen- 
dent.organization, with a director appointed 
by the president, to be placed under the 
Department of the Interior, and to be 
styled the United States.Geological Sur- 
vey. The duties of this survey would 
include the investigation of the geological 
structure and of the economic resources 
of the public domain. 

This consolidation of all the surveying 
work, sanctioned and paid for by Congress, 
would of course involve radical changes in 
some of the departments. The Bureau 
of Engineers, in particular, would be re- 
quired to give up all surveying work ex- 
cept what might be necessary for merely 
military purposes, and for such engineer- 
ing operations as the rectification of rivers, 
irrigation and drainage, reclamation and 
protection of alluvial land. The various 
geographical and geological surveys west 
of the rooth meridian, now carried on by 
the War and Interior Departments, would 
be discontinued, though ‘of course they 
would, in some cases, be resumed under 
the proposed new organization. 

Three distinct branches of the public 
service are thus proposed to be established 
for dealing with the public domain: 





first, the United States Coast and Interior 
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Survey, charged with the accurate mapping 
of the country; second, the United States 
Geological Survey, for the investigation of 
the geological structure and natural «re- 
sources of the domain; third, the: Eand 
Office, having charge of the subdivision‘ 
and sale of the public lands, and entitled, 
therefore, to call upon the Coast and Inte- 
rior Survey for all necessary surveys and 
measurements, and upon the Geological 
Survey for all information as to the value 
and classification of lands. 

Considerable liberty is proposed to, be 
given to the chiefs of the two surveys as 
to the nature and extent of their publica- 
tions. They are each to present an an- 
nual report of operations, and provision 
is to be made for the issue of such maps, 
charts, reports, discussions, treatises, and 
other documents as they may deem -to be 
of value. Most liberal provision is likewise 
recommended to be made for the distri- 
bution of the reports of the surveys. Be- 
sides the number of copies required by 
Congress for its own use, three thousand 
copies are proposed to be published for 
scientific exchanges by the heads of the 
surveys and for sale. The special reports 
are to be issued in uniform quarto size, 
liberty being left to each director to choose 
such a form for his chartographic publica- 
tions as shall combine the most effective 
style with the greatest economy. All spec- 
imens collected by the two surveys when 
no longer required for the investigations in 
progress are to be transferred to the Na- 
tional Museum. : 

Such in brief are the recommendations 
made by the National Academy in re- 
sponse to the requirement of Congress. 
That they are eminently wise and thor- 
oughly practicable must be freely admitted 
by all capable of forming an opinion on 
the subject. It is simply impossible that 
things can go on as they are. Each one 
of the surveys now in progress has done 
good work; several of them most admira- 
ble work. But work as good could be got 
with less laborand at less cost. This can- 
not be effected without combination; and 
the Academy has pointed out with great 
clearness and judgment how the combina- 





tion may be achieved. It is not to be 
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expected that changes of this kind can be 
carried out without irritating some of the 
individuals whose position is thereby af- 
fected. But save the severance of the 
Bureau of Engineers from all control of 
the surveys there need be comparatively 
little disturbance of the work now going 
on. Dr. Hayden, who with his staff has 
done so much in recent years for American 
geology, would doubtless take a high com- 
mand under the new system; and it may 
be hoped that his position will be so se- 
cured as to enable him to devote his whole 
time to the scientific work for which he 
has shown himself to be so admirably 
qualified. Mr. Powell and his colleagues 


fmight continue their interesting and im- 


portant Colorado investigations. To Mr. 
Clarence King fresh fields of research lie 
open where he may win laurels as bright 
as those he now wears. To all these 
officers in so far as they have at present 
geographical and topographical work to 
carry on, the allocation of all such duties 
of mensuration to a special geodetic survey 
should be a welcome relief, as it will set 
them free for their own special investiga- 
tions. The Academy in its report con- 
templates the possibility of officers, both 
of the army and navy, being desirous to 
volunteer for employment in these surveys, 
and recommends that when their services 
are not otherwise required they should be 
permitted to take part in the general sur- 
vey. In this way a connection with the 
engineers might be re-established, and we 
may be sure that. every engineer officer of 
capacity would be welcome, and would 
take a good position under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The report of the Academy, on being 
presented to Congress, was, on the 2d 
ultimo, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 
As Congress rises at the beginning of 
March, some action may be expected to 
be taken on the matter before that date. 
It will be a subject for sincere congratula- 
tion among all well-wishers of American 
science and general progress, should the 
decision be in the direction pointed out by 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

ARCH. GEIKIE. 





AT the last sitting of the Paris Geographi- 
cal Society M. de Lesseps read a telegram 
received from Capt. Roudaire, stating that he 
had found nothing but compressed sand when 


boring to a depth of thirty metres in the Gabes 
Isthmus, so that no real difficulty prevented 
the opening of it for the intended Saharan 
Sea, 
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